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THE MOST REMARKABLE OF PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL REPORTS. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, IN 1838, BY DR. THOS. H. BURROWES. 


T will be of interest to many who have 

leisure for these things, and who are de- 
sirous of knowing the history of the develop- 
ment of our Pennsylvania Common School 
System, to read what—considering the time 
at which it appeared and the man by whom 
it was written—we have long regarded the 
most remarkable school report, if not the 
most extraordinary public document, that 
has ever been issued from Harrisburg. 
When, in 1867 and 1868, Dr. Burrowes re- 
published in this Journal the first eighteen 
annual school reports, issued before Zhe 
Journal was established in 1852, he com- 
mented upon them editorially as they were 
reprinted from month to month, in a series 
of articles entitled ‘‘ Notes on our State 
School Documents.”’ 
Fourth Report, he wrote as follows: 

In the republication of the series of annual 
reports by former State Superintendents, 
that of 1838 is now presented. Being a 
very long one, though condensed within as 
little space as it well could be by the use of 
small type, it is not now proposed to addi- 
tionally bore the reader with any personal 
account of the author. Some remarks, 
however, may be ventured as to certain 
views in this report which fuller experience 
and knowledge of the system have since led 
him to change. 

Before specifying these changes, it may 
Rot be out of place to state the plan of 
action which the author adopted when he 


Referring to this~ 





first took charge of the system, and which he 
has never since seen good cause either to re- 
gret or abandon. 

The writer of the report was an active 
politician when first appointed to the station 
of Secretary of the Commonwealth and ex- 
officio Superintendent of Common Schools. 
It was on that ground alone that he was ap- 
pointed ; and so little reference was there to 
the educational department of his duties, 
that he scarcely knew, and certainly did not. 
think properly of, his responsibility in that 
respect, when he entered the office. It was 
therefore with some surprise and no little 
alarm that he beheld the accumulated letters. 
on common school affairs, from every 
quarter of the State, brought in a bushel 
basket about two weeks after he assumed the 
duties of the office ;—the mass having been 
kept back to that time owing to the pressure: 
of more urgent business. He can never 
forget the head-ache,—aye, and the heart- 
ache,—produced by the perusal and the at- 
tempt to systematize and understand the 
vast subject thus presented. There were 
questions of every school hue, kind, and 
shape ;—involving difficulty as to the loca- 
tion of school houses, the assessment and 
collection of tax, the qualifications of teach- 
ers, the selection of branches of study and 
school books, the use of the Scriptures, in- 
struction in catechism, mode of government, 
kinds of punishment, opposition to the sys- 
tem, &c., &c. And these, too, addressed 
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to one who knew about as much of the de- 
tails of school affairs as he did of the local 
geography of the moon. What was to be 
done? Either the office was to be resigned, 
or an attempt made to prepare for its proper 
discharge. His spirit—unchilled by the 
third of a century which has since shed its 
sobering influences—forbade resignation, 
as cowardly ; besides, even if he retired, it 
was difficult to see where a successor with 
the necessary knowledge and experience 
could be found. The other expedient was 
therefore adopted ; but here again there was 
difficulty. The time was so short, and the 
wants of the system were so urgent, that 
careful preparation for the duties of the 
office, by a course of educational reading, 
including the history and condition of the’ 
systems of other States and nations, was out 
of the question, even if all his time could be 
devoted to the purpose, as it could not. 
For it is to be borne in mind, that at that 
period the duties of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth were very much greater 
than now. Then, all the county officers, 
Judges and other magistrates who are now 
elected, were appointed by the Executive, 
and new selections of most of them to be at 
once made by the new Governor just inau- 
gurated. Our vast system of Internal Im- 
provement was also then in full progress, not 
only involving numerous appointments, but 
the negotiation and payment of large loans 
for its construction. All these and the 
other duties of the office, threw upon the 
Secretary labor sufficient to occupy all his 
daylight hours, and left no time for school 
affairs, except such as could be spared from 
sleep. 

Fortunate, it is now thought, was this 
state of affairs. It threw the officer and the 
State on their own resources. Instead of 
studying the Prussian or the New England 
system, and copying after either,—except 
in the single feature of the freedom and 
generality of instruction,—the actual social 
condition and the known educational wants 
of Pennsylvania were looked at, and the at- 
tempt was made to supply the one in accord- 
ance with the nature of the other. Not a 
single report, not a law, not a treatise from 
.any other nation or State wasexamined. A 
great Commonwealth, with vast and grow- 
ing resources—agricultural, mineral, manu- 
facturing and commercial,—yet with a popu- 
lation of a distracting variety of national 
origin, involving much variety in language, 
religion and customs, and with no very 
kindly feelings the one to the other, and, 
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worse than all, with bitter hostility in the 
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large majority to the system itself,—was be. 
held and had to be taken as the field of op. 
eration. On this field, it is now evident as 
it was then soon suspected, that little light 
from abroad, in the arrangement of details 
at least, could be obtained. Thus it was 
that, with little borrowed assistance, and 
founding it on the actual wants of the State 
and the few grand leading principles in the 
otherwise crude school laws of 1834 and 
1835, the Pennsylvania System was built up, 
by herself and for herself. 

As regards the acts of 1834 and 1835, it 
was also, perhaps, fortunate that they were 
bald almost to bareness in administrative 
detail, and imperfect almost to the extent of 
unintelligibility, except in their leading 
principles. This threw upon the officer a 
choice of evils: Either he was to permit the 
system to remain, in many of its details, al- 
most dormant till legislative remedy could 
be obtained; or he had to administer it in 
many of those details without specific statu- 
tory authority, and according to what was 
supposed to be the intention of the law- 
making power, deduced from the naked fact 
of the establishment of a common system. 
The latter alternative was adopted ; and 
hence it was that, when the admirable school | 
law of June 13, 1836, was in process of for- 
mation, considerable experience had already 
been acquired, and some confidence was felt 
in the suggestions then made towards its de- 
tails. 

After the passage of that act, not only 
was less difficulty in the administration of 
the system experienced, but, by that time, 
full confidence was felt in the course which 
necessity had completed,—that of shaping 
our system to our own condition and wants, 
and of relying little, if at all, on communi- 





ties of widelv different composition, with 
different interests, and, as regards the Old 
World, with different forms of government. 
And, now, on looking back, some honest 
pride is felt,—taking the report in this 
number as the evidence,—that so much was 
learned and done in so short a time; the 
result being attributed, under Providence, 
to the independent principle of action 
which had been, from the force of circum- 
stances, adopted. 

The chief recommendations of the report 
which are now felt to be erroneous, are :— 

1. The proposition to pay Directors for 
their services, or to reduce the number in 
each board to three. Both are believed to 
be unsound. The County Superintendency 
having relieved the Boards of their most 
difficult and embarrassing duties ;—those of 
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the examination of teachers and the profes- 
sional visitation of the schools,—their re- 
maining official acts can be readily and 
ought to be willingly performed, out of a 
sense of social duty and for the sake of their 
own children. And, if so, these duties will 
be better discharged, with more ease to 
themselves and with a fuller representation 
of the district, by six than three members. 

2. Thestrong approval of sub or primary 
school Districts. This, which, by the by, is 
the New England plan, was early found to 
be inexpedient and embarrassing, and has 
long since been abandoned, to the great 
benefit of the system. It was, after all, an 
expedient to effect that better and mcre 
regular local supervision, which we hope 
soon to see accomplished by a paid profes- 
sional Local Superintendent for the whole 
district. 

With these exceptions the work of his 
youth has still the approval of the author’s 
age. It is true, that several of the proposi- 
tions—such as the germ ideas relating to the 
professional training of teachers, improve- 
ment of school houses, etc.,—have since 
been very considerably enlarged in their de- 
velopment; but, in the light of the present, 
he is thankful to find so much to approve 
and so little to retract. 


_ 
te 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 








HE Fourth Annual Report of the Superin- 

tendent of Common Schools to the Legisla- 
ture is made under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances. It is true the system is neither in 
full operation nor is its machinery perfect. But 
the momentous question, Can education be 
made as general and as unbought as liberty? 
has been determined in the affirmative by the 
intelligence of Pennsylvania. 
_In other countries the edict of an Emperor, 
or an unconditional act of the Legislature, forms 
a system of public instruction and wills it into 
operation. No choice between acceptance or 
rejection, and little control over the details of 
the law, or the conduct of its agents, are en- 
trusted to the community. With us it is differ- 
ent. Here, the system being intended solely 
for the benefit of the people and not of the 
government, its adoption necessarily depends 
on their estimate of its advantages, and its ad- 
Ministration is mainly in their hands. That 
their action should be slow and their decision 
hot altogether unanimous on a subject so im- 
portant, is therefore not surprising. 

At first view, it may dishearten the republi- 
can to behold the governments of the Old World 
rapidly preceding us in the noble cause of 
Popular Education. England, Scotland, France, 
Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Prussia and even 
Austria, Russia and Turkey, are either far ad- 
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vanced or earnestly engaging in the work. 
Others are aroused. All, from the most free 
monarchy down to the lowest despotism, are 
alive to the subject. The hitherto pent-up 
sluices of knowledge are about being thrown 
open; but, whether the stream is to be free and 
unrestrained or to flow only in such channels 
as shall comport with the safety and tend to the 
erpetuation of peculiar forms of government, 
it is foreign to the present purpose to inquire. 

There is nothing ominous of evil to popular 
right in this changed policy of the rulers. They 
have only made and are controlled by one dis- 
covery in the science of man: They have as- 
certained that the natural and irrepressible 
tendency of knowledge is general diffusion. 
What may be the effect of that which must 
inevitably be the zex/, viz: That knowledge is 
power, remains for the experience of a future 
generation to determine. 

The great lesson so far as it has advanced, is, 
to us, full of instruction, and, if properly im- 
proved, of encouragement. It teaches that if 
the general spread of education is necessary to 
the well-being of monarchical governments, 
which are almost uncontrolled by the mass of 
society, it is with us more necessary, in exact 
proportion to the degree of power which the 
people exercise. Where each citizen is a law- 
maker, either through himself or his represen- 
tative periodically chosen, the government, no 
matter how wisely framed, can only be perpet- 
uated and sustained in its purity by his own 
virtue and intelligence. 

It also teaches and encourages us to raise 
higher the standard of true freedom, and sink 
deeper the foundations of sound knowledge. 
If we stop in mid-career, while they are making 
such rapid strides, there is danger that the 
ceaseless tide of emigration may inundate us 
with a host of educated, sincere, and zealous 
monarchists. For it must be recollected that, 
while Europe is becoming covered with Com- 
mon Schools, the divine right of kings and the 
excellence of their government form a promi- 
nent part of the course of instruction. 

Hence, it becomes our glorious task to pile 
higher the ramparts of intelligent liberty, not 
only as a guard against open or covert assaults, 
but to serve as a refuge for the free spirits of the 
earth. The great trial of self-government is 
going on in this Union. It behooves us there- 
fore not merely to prevent danger within, but 
to watch its approach from without. Above all, 
it is our duty, while we freely open our borders 
to the oppressed of every nation and clime, to 
raise up in our midst the great conservative 
principle of Educated Liberty, which alone can 
preserve, to us and the world the free institu- 
tions of Republican America. 

Sixty years’ experience has proved that the 
people of the United States are capable of self- 
government. The events of the past year 
show that the people of Pennsylvania have, 
deliberately and after full trial, adopted the only 
means of perpetuating that capacity. All ad- 
mitted the means to be the general diffusion of 
sound and useful knowledge, The mode pro- 
posed was the Common School System. After 
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three years’ experience, the question of its suffi- 
ciency has been decided by this State. 

The whole Commonwealth is divided into 
one thousand Common School districts. Of 
these about seven hundred had the system in 
operation previous to the first Tuesday of May, 
1837, when its continuance or rejection was to 
be decided by a direct vote of the people. On 
the day which was thus to determine the fate of 
the system, so far as information has been re- 
ceived (and it has been carefully sought after), 
not a single District declared against the cause 
of freeeducation. All stood firm. And during 
the same season sixty-five additional districts 
for the first time came out for the system. 

Thus the momentous question was forever 
settled, and at a time and under circumstances 
too, most unpropitious for such a result. The 
Common School System had been in existence 
for three years, but really had been in operation 
in a majority of accepting districts, only as a 
system of faxation and not of zustruction. Its 
funds from the State were small, and whether 
from the Sate or from taxation were necessarily 
devoted, for the first years, to the procuring of 
school houses. Thus little or nothing was left 
for teaching. Neither was the deficiency sup- 
plied generally by private schools. Parents in 
many cases could not afford both to pay a 
school tax and the school-master, and even 
where they were inclined to do so, there were 
frequently no private schools for their ac- 
commodation ;—the preparatory arrangements 


of the common system having discontinued 


them. In the interim, time did not stand still 
with the youth of the Commonwealth. They 
were growing up in ignorance by the operation 
of the very means which had been devised and 
adopted for their instruction. It would not 
have been strange, therefore, if public patience 
had become worn out and the system been 
generally voted down. That such was not the 
case, is proof alike of the intelligence of the 
State and of the popularity of the cause of 
Common Schools. 

On the nature and future prospects of a sys- 
tem, which is thus firmly established and must 
become the hope and feundation of our happi- 
ness and liberty as a people, it seems proper to 
dwell somewhat at length. 


Il. CAPABILITIES AND PROSPECTS OF OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSIEM. 

If the mind be permitted to contemplate the 
wants of our population, their manifested ad- 
herence to the present system, and the capacity 
of indefinite expansion which it possesses, its 
inevitable destiny, or rather that of the State by 
its means, will appear in true and bright colors. 

The question which has been settled by the 
adoption of the Common School System does 
not merely declare that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania will have reading, writing and arithmetic 
taught, at the cheapest possible rate, to all, in 
half a-dozen comfortable school houses in each 
township, This, to be sure, is determined and 
is of itself a great deal. But greater and better 
things have been willed by the same vote. In 
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the deep and broad foundations of the Primary 
Common School are also found the bases of the 
more elevated Secondary School, the practical 
Institute for the teacher and man of business, 
the Academy for the classical student, the Col- 
lege for his instruction in the higher branches 
of science and literature, and the towering Uni- 
versity from which the richest stores of profes- 
sional learning will be disseminated. 

This fabric is not the vision of an idle dream, 
nor is it an attempt to give shape and direction 
to that which is yet undetermined and shape- 
less. It is sober deduction from the nature of 
things around us; and, if it have new parts, 
they are only such as are required to give 
strength and symmetry to others already in ex- 
istence. 

That the institutions just designated, by what- 
ever name they may hereafter be called, will be 

‘in active existence in Pennsylvania before many 
years shall be added to the age of the Common- 
wealth, every one who is acquainted with the 
wants and determined character of her people, 
the nature and condition of her present literary 
institutions, and the spirit of the age, will ac- 
knowledge. 

We are an ignorant people, and we know it, 
In making this assertion it is not intended to 
say that we are more ignorant than most other 
people or nations. That we are not a learned 
people, however, requires no proof. That we 
know our own deficiencies (which conviction is 
the foundation of all knowledge), is proved by 
our former want and recent adoption of general 
means to teach us the commonest rudiments of 
learning, in other words, of the system of 
Primary Common Schools. Thus we have, not 
in speculation but in actual existence, the wide 
and deep foundation of the fabric. 

The course of instruction in the primary 
schools is yet imperfect, but is rapidly assuming 
a higher and more uniform character. It will, 
probably, ultimately consist of reading, writing, ° 
arithmetic and the rudiments of grammar, 
geography and history, accompanied through- 
out with sound moral culture. To the whole 
with great good effect may be added some 
knowledge of drawing and vocal music. 

But our people will not—no people will, in 
the present age—rest satisfied with the mere 
rudiments of learning. They will reach after 
the branches next in order, and, as they are 
their own legislators, they will assuredly have 
them. In obtaining them they will adapt the 
means to their own convenience as well as 
wants. 

In other ages and countries, the lower orders 
might be confined to the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, while the higher branches were dispensed 
to the privileged classes, in distant and expen- 
sive seminaries. But here we have no lower 
orders. Our statesmen and our highest mayis- 
trates, our professional men and our capitalists, 
our philosophers and our poets, our merchants 
and our mechanics, all spring alike from the 
mass, and principally from the agricultural 
portion of the people. Of that portion few can 
afford to send their sons to the distant boarding 
school, to satisfy the thirst for increased knowl- 
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edge acquired in the primary school. But sat- 
isfied it must be. The result will be that if their 
sons cannot be sent to the distant higher 
schools, the higher schools will be brought to 
their sons. This must be the case, because the 
parents thus circumstanced form the majority, 
and their decision will effect the object. The 
Secondary Common School will rise up in every 
district in the State, and within reach of all. 
The pupils who attend these will be of more 
advanced age and greater strength than the 
primary scholars. They will consequently be 
able to walk much farther to and from school; 
and in this fact will be found the limit of their 
number. Three miles to school will be about 
as far as the most distant should walk; and 
thus we shall have the secondary schools with- 
in six miles of each other over the whole State. 
Even now, this arrangement is in progress. 
In some towns and thickly peopled country 
districts which have Common Schools in opera- 
tion, their classification into different grades, 
not according to wealth and rank in society, 
but to merit and advancement, has already 
taken place. In many others its necessity is 
acknowledged. 

In the Secondary Schools all the branches 


‘commenced in the Primary will be further pur- 


sued and some of them completed. To these 
should be added Composition, Book-keeping, 
some of the branches of Mathematics, the prin- 
ciples of Surveying and Astronomy, History, 
particularly that of our own country, its law and 
government, and the morality of the Bible. 

The want of competent teachers for Primary 
Schools, which is now felt in every district, and 
which must increase as the system rises and 
spreads in usefulness, will of itself build up 
Teachers’ Institutes. The necessities of the 
youth who pass through Secondary Schools and 
are anxious to complete a sound ordinary busi- 
ness education, will create Aractical Colleges. 
These will, however, be the same institutions, 
for the simple reason that both classes who 
enter them will approach from the same point, 
viz: The Secondary District School, and will 
be in pursuit of the same kind of knowledge, 
with the single. difference that the latter class 
will seek it for their own use exclusively, and 
He who under- 
takes to impart the rudiments of educatiion to 
the youth intended for the ordinary and practi- 
cal business of life, should himself be possessed 
of all the details of that education. On the 
other hand, he who has completed such an edu- 
cation should in some measure be fit to impart 
it;—so that the same institution which com- 
pletes the particular kind of education, will be 
the most proper to prepare the teacher whose 
task is to commence it. 

In creating these Practical Institutes, which 
are the only novel as they will be the most im- 
portant part of our educational fabric, we are 
fortunately clear of embarrassment from old 
arrangements and prejudices. They can, there- 
fore, be formed with perfect adaptation to their 
purpose, after obtaining all the light of ex- 
perience in similar undertakings. 

They should be at the head of the school 
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system proper; and though they will become 
the main avenue to academical and collegiate 
instruction, yet they should, with the Primary 
and Secondary Schools, comprise a course per- 
fect in itself, and be qualified to send forth both 
the competent common school teacher and the 
practical man of business. 

These institutions should be free of cost to 
the student, but open to the meritorious alone. 
If the Primary School be free to all, and the 
Secondary to those who pass with credit through 
the Primary, and the Practical Institute to the 
most deserving of the Secondary Schools of 
each district, their stimulating effect on the 
system and upon the whole mass of intellect of 
the Commonwealth will be most salutary. 
Talent and genius will be called into life and 
usefulness from the remotest depths, and so- 
ciety will become what it should be: abody of 
orderly, moral and well-instructed beings, with 
the most worthy in front. 

Four of these Institutes would accommodate 
the State for the present. They should be 
equally distributed over the Commonwealth, 
and established at such points as to afford easy 
access, cheap living, and pure air. Six profes- 
sors in each would be sufficient to instruct all 
that will for some years attend them. Hun- 
dreds of thousands will pass through the 
Primary Schools annually; but death, want of 
a desire for further advance in learning, or the 
necessity of early labor for bread, will reduce 
them to tens of thousands before they reach the 
Secondary school room. And comparatively 
few will, for a long time, be the remnant who 
will attain the Institute. 

The course of study should be that of a most 
thorough English education, comprising nearly 
all the branches now taught in Colleges except 
the dead languages:—such as Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Surveying, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, 
Evidences of Christianity, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry and Astron- 
omy, to which should be added instruction in 
Political Economy and the practical application 
of the sciences to the business of life—particu- 
larly to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
with a full and careful course of theoretic and 
practical instruction in the art of teaching for 
such as intend to devote themselves to that 
profession. 

No cost should be imposed on the student 
attending these institutions, except merely that 
of his own boarding and lodging; and the lat- 
ter should, as soon as possible, be prevented by 
the erection of lodging rooms, at the expense 
of the State. 

The graduates of these Institutes will take 
different paths on leaving them. The one half 
will probably plunge at once into the active 
pursuits of life as farmers, merchants, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers, surveyors or engineers. 
One fourth will become teachers of Primary, 
and finally, as their experience and knowledge 
increase, of Secondary Schools. That propor- 
tion will be sufficient, because the business of 
teaching will then be a respectable, well-re- 
warded profession, and men will be found de- 
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voting their whole lives to it, and not, as now, 
adopting it as a mere temporary refuge from 
want or labor; so that a comparatively small 
number added to the aggregate annually will 
keep up the supply. 

The remaining fourth will be such as desire a 
classical and more finished literary education, 
to fit them for the learned professions. To ob- 
tain this, the system of County Academies, long 
since most munificently commenced and now 
to be perfected by the State, will afford ample 
means, and form the next grade. 

These institutions, which now dwindle or are 
wholly disused, will soon occupy their proper 
position in the system. Under the care of ex- 
perienced classical graduates and furnished 
with proper apparatus, they will forin the proper 
preparatory seminaries for the Colleges. By 
the bounty of the State, annually and per- 
manently given, instruction in them can be 
afforded so cheaply as to place it within the 
reach of all. Many will enter them from the 
local private schools, and some from the 
secondary Common Schools. But to the well- 
trained student from the Practical Institute, 
should he enter, they will form a short and 
easy step in his scholastic course. One year, 


or at most two, will suffice to prepare him to 
contend for the highest honors of academical 
learning in the Co//ege. 

Upon the College proper, such as is now in 
existence, the correct classification and perma- 
nent operations of the inferior institutions of 
the system will have the happiest effects. It 


will then receive a regular influx of students, 
trained from their infancy to habits of study 
and well grounded in all the rudimental 
branches. We shall no longer see persons 
studying Latin and Greek who are compara- 
tively ignorant of their own language; or mak- 
ing havoc of mathematical science for want of 
a proper knowledge of arithmetic; or, worst 
of all, becoming learned in the history, geo- 
graphy, customs and government of ancient 
nations, while ignorant of their own. 

Colleges thus founded and buoyed up by 
popular intelligence, will soon attain to the full 
dignity of learning. Their professors, who 
should be employed in the highest fields of 
literature, science and philosophy, will be re- 
lieved from the drudgery of the rudiments, and 
with well trained minds to act on, will accom- 
plish in two years what is now the work of four. 
A diploma will then be really valuable, and a 
degree undoubted evidence of high advance- 
ment in learning. 

Beyond this ‘foster mother” of all that is 
useful and lovely in learning, there will only be 
one step, and that will lead the unwilling 
student back again from the quiet shades of 
classic research to the scenes of busy life. His 
next abode will be the Professional University, 
placed in the crowded city. There, in daily 
alternations between the lecture room and the 
court house, the hospital, the laboratory, or 
other scene of his future professional duties, he 
will acquire the last lesson to fit him for adorn- 
ing and remunerating that country which so 
munificently and constantly cherished his youth 
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This is no fancy sketch. It is 
It is reasonable and 
It will 


and his hopes. 
congruous in all its parts. 
truly republican in all its combinations. 
bear investigation. 

It contemplates two degrees of education, 
One, which all should possess to make them in- 
telligent, good citizens, and which should there- 
fore be /ree,; and the other, which is desired 
only with a view to extraordinary acquirement 
or professional pursuit, and should therefore 
not be wholly free. 

The first comprises all the branches of an 
ordinary business education in the Primary and 
Secondary Schools and the Practical Institute, 
The second is composed of scientific, literary 
and professional instruction in the Academy, 
College and University. 

In freely bestowing the former the commu- 
nity will have two objects in view; first, to raise 

,all its members to an equality of intelligence, 
by giving to each a sound preparation for those 
ordinary affairs of life which all must encounter; 
and, second, to prevent any who may soar 
into the eminence of science from becoming 
raised in their own estimation above the ordi- 
nary level, by retaining them on that level and 
in the companionship of their fellow citizens of 
every class, while acquiring those rudiments of 
learning common to all; in other words, to 
cause them to serve an apprenticeship to equal- 
ity in early life. 

Nor should it be supposed, in making this 
distinction between the two kinds of education, 
that one will be open to, and the other closed 
against, particular classes. Just the contrary. 

The education completed by the Practical 
Institute will fit its possessor not only to perform 
his general duties with safety to society, but to 
earn his own subsistence. This is all which 
may be fairly claimed at the hands of the pub- 
lic. But, in giving the ability to do this, the 
power will also be bestowed to rise to any de- 
gree of eminence which the talents of each in- 
dividual are calculated to attain. If, for ex- 
ample, instead of pursuing permanently the 
business of a teacher, farmer, mechanic, mer- 
chant, surveyor, engineer, &c., for either of 
which he is qualified, the graduate of the Insti- 
tute wishes to pursue the flowery path of letters, 
or the more dull one of science, and does not 
possess from others the means of accomplish- 
ing his wishes, he has them within himself. 
The temporary performance of the duties of 
either of those callings will soon enable him to 
reach the object of his desires. Thus he de- 
rives from his country not merely an useful 
education, but one sufficiently profitable to pro- 
vide for its own increase to an extent only 
limited by the powers of the human mind. 

That the whole plan now designated is con- 
sistent and in due proportion, and that its 
grand divisions may either be united or sepa- 
rated as circumstances shall require, will ap- 
pear by tracing a youth through his whole: 
course. Let him be one intended for a learned 
profession, but without money :— 

He enters the Primary School at five years of 

In five seasons he is. prepared to enter 


age. 
He is then Zen. Four 


the Secondary School. 
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years attendance here fits him for the Practical 
Institute. He is now fourteen, and is supposed 
to have hitherto maintained himself by de- 
voting one third or even one-half of each year 
to the business of his parent or employer. He 
attends two terms at the Institute, occupying 
portions of two years, and in the interim earns 
enough to pay for his boarding and clothes. 
He is now sixteen years of age. He may next 
enter the Academy and pass from it to the 
second class in College, or, if his circumstances 
will not permit this, one year spent as teacher 
or clerk in a store, or in the business of agricul- 
ture during the day, and close study at night, 
provides him with means and fits him for 
entering College without attendance at the 
Academy. This he does at seventeen. The 
same process carries him through his collegiate 
course, and at /wenty-one he is a graduate, 
with industry and acquirements well calculated 
for the study of any profession. He also pos- 
sesses such an expertness and knowledge in 
general business as will gain for him support 
while in the pursuit, and employment when in 
the practice of, his profession. 

For those who are less able or less diligent a 
longer time will be requisite, and a shorter for 


.the more wealthy and studious; and when it is 


intended to proceed no further than the practi- 
cal institute, three terms may with advantage be 
there spent. But, whether the path be rendered 
smooth by wealth or more tedious by poverty, 
whether the whole distance be traveled or only 
the half accomplished,—it would be open, free 
and equal for all, and will lead to the great end 
—public good and individual happiness. 

This perfecting of the educational system of 
Pennsylvania may be objected to, on the ground 
of its expense. A short statement will show 
that it can be attained without embarrassment 
to the resources of the State. The addition of 
$108,719 (hereafter proposed) to the annual 
Common School appropriation seems to be 
necessary to the present prosperity of the sys- 
tem. That the Primary schools, thus aided, 
will produce the Secondary school is as certain 
as that the Common School System will con- 
tinue. One cannot exist three years without the 
other. Thus $108,919 of further annual appro- 


priation will secure the Secondary schools. 


Four Practical Institutes will require twenty- 
four Professors at $1000 per annum each. The 
other annual expenses of these institutions may 
be set down at $4000 each, making a total of 
$40.000 per annum. 

To render them actively useful, the County 
Academies should be permanently endowed by 
the State. If to the larger counties be given 
$500, to the middle class $400, and to the smaller 
$300 per annum, this will make a gross sum of 
about $21,000. But this sum should not be 
given unconditionally. Each county should be 
compelled to putin sufficient repair the academy 
building heretofore given by the State, and to 
raise annually a sum equal to its portion of 
public appropriation. These united funds would 

ring down the price of academical instruction 
toa mere trifle, and ensure permanence and a 
qualified instructor to each. 
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The Colleges have equally strong claims. If 
to every institution of this class, with four pro- 
fessors and not less than one hundred students, 
exclusive of those in preparatory schools, $1000 
per annum were given, it would make $8000, 
there being about eight tolerably strong institu- 
tions in the State. A further fund, say of $7000, 
to be distributed among such as possessed a 
greater number of professors and students, and 
in proportion to their actual excess, would have 
a most happy effect. All would thus be en- 
couraged, but especially the most meritorious 
and useful institutions. This would form an 
aggregate for colleges of $15,000 per annum. 

The University or Universities, (should there 
be two,) as mere professional institutions would 
not have strong claims on State aid, at least for 
some time. In their collegiate capacity they 
would, however, receive their part of thé college 
fund. 

The amount then, annually necessary to com- 
plete this magnificent plan would be: 

Increase of Primary and Secondary Com- 


mon School appropriation. . . . . . . $108,919 
Practical Institute appropriation. . . 40,000 
County Academy as ° 21,000 
College o ae. & a0 
$184,919 


In this estimate are not included the appro- 
priations to construct edifices for the Practical 
Institutes, and to aid in building the Secondary 
common school houses, both of which will be 
required, 

To Pennsylvania who annually expends her 
millions in constructing works of internal im- 
provement, and who in two or three years ought 
to realize an income from them much beyond 
their annual expense, this is a trifling sum to 
accomplish an object of such vast importance. 
The question presented is not merely, Will she 
who devotes two millions annually to extending 
her canals and railroads, bestow less than one- 
tenth of that sum to complete her system of 
education? Neither is it barely a question, as 
to the comparative value and dignity of intel- 
lectual wealth and physical resources—of mind 
and matter; nor is it a calculation of the profit 
to be derived from the correct application of 
scientific knowledge to the arts and business of 
life. These are certainly involved. But there 
is another and graver question to be determined 
on the proper decision of which and action 
under that decision, will probably depend the 
honor and prosperity, if not the very existence, 
of the Commonwealth. It grows out of our 
peculiar circumstances. It is this: Will Penn- 
sylvania, whose singularly favorable position 
and exhaustless mineral resources are about to 
pour upon her almost unlimited wealth and 
prosperity—will she, thus situated, permit riches 
and ignorance with their inseparable attendants, 
luxury and crime, to flow over the land, and 
thus become a short-lived curse to herself, buta 
lasting lesson to the world? © will she not 
rather cause the rays of sound knowledge to 
illumine the dangerous tide of wealth, and thus 
make the prevented danger even add to her 
honor? 
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Having thus dwelt at greater length than was 
intended, on a scene which is the more inter- 
esting, because its speedy and certain realiza- 
tion is within our own power, the measures im- 
mediately necessary for improvement will now 
be stated. 


WI—GREAT WANTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


These are, so far as relates to the system 
proper, INCREASED AID FKOM THE STATE, SO as 
to lighten the burthen of taxation ; and BETTER 
TEACHERS, So as to cause the funds of the sys- 
tem to produce the greatest possible amount of 
benefit. 

INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION. 


It may be said by some, that if a public sys- 
tem of instruction is to be kept in existence, it is 
immaterial whether the means are derived from 
tax, or from the State Treasury because in 
either case, the money belongs to the public. 
Though the fact is admitted, the inference is 
incorrect. Every dollar raised by taxation is 
taken directly from the pockets of the tax payer, 
and can never be returned except in benefit. 
If taken now, it is at a time too, when neither 
the recent popularity of the system nor his 
means can well bear it. 

On the other hand, if the necessary increase 
be drawn from the State Treasury, neither is the 
benefit less, nor is it to be received as a loan 
which must be repaid hereafter by taxation. It 
is merely drawing on a source which is rapidly 
increasing, and will soon afford aid to any de- 
sirable and reasonable extent. The public 
works of the Commonwealth are this source, 
and will, in a very short time, not only repay 
the funds hitherto loaned to their use by the 
Common School System, but will add any sum 
necessary for its support and perfection. 

It is not intended to assert, that taxation in aid 
of public education will ever wholly cease. A 
large amount of assistance from that source will 
for some years be indispensable; nor will it 
perhaps ever be found prudent wholly to dis- 
continue it. The system cannot be kept in 
useful existence, unless the people feel an inter- 
est and take an active part in its operations. 
All experience shows that this interest, to con- 
tinue and be useful, must be a direct and pe- 
cuniary one. Under such a motive, the con- 
duct and accounts of the officers of the system 
will be closely scrutinized, and the whole 
machine kept in cheap and efficient action. 
Without it, the contrary would soon be the 
result. 

The amount of tax actually necessary will 
mever equal what each member of society, on 
an average, paid for the education of his own 
and the poor children of his district, for the sup- 
port of paupers from intemperance and ignor- 
ance, and for the punishment of crime from the 
same cause, under the old order of things. 
During the past season it fell far short of that 
sum, except in a few instances, though the 
amount then required for procuring school- 
houses swelled the tax to a sum which will 
hardly hereafter be equaled. The exceptions 
alluded to are those of a few citizens, of each 
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district, of large means; but they do not, or 
should not complain. It is in the intellivence 
and knowledge of rights, generally diffused 
throughout society, that they must find their 
surest protection in the enjoyment of their 
property. Without this, history teaches the 
impressive lesson, that force soon makes /i¢/e, 
and that Zossessions only mean so much as each 
can keep by the strong hand. 

It is a fair estimate that the number of chil- 
dren who will attend the Common Schools when 
in operation over the whole State, will equal 
the whole number of taxables. By the septen- 
nial enumeration of 1835, the taxables were 
308.919. The present cost of teaching each 
child for one quarter is $1.10; but when the 
preparatory arrangements are complete and the 
system in proper operation, it will not in all 
probability exceed $1.00; accordingly it will 
require something over $600,000 to teach the 
children of the Commonwealth during six 
months in the year, which is as short a period 
as is contemplated by the present law, or is 
calculated to produce any considerable benefit. 

The principle on which State aid is now given 
seems to require an addition to the annual ap- 
propriation, if even but six months instruction 
is to be secured. The amount of tax to be 
raised by the districts is in all cases to be equal 
to the sum given by the State, One-half the 
cost of six months tuition, which is about $300,- 
ooo should therefore be advanced by the Com- 
monwealth. If the districts raise more than this 
equal portion, the public will have the advantage 
in the increased time of instruction. 

But the strongest argument in favor of a 
larger appropriation is the fact, that it will 
strengthen the popularity and render easy the 
spread of the system. An additional appropri- 
ation now, will turn the scale in many places 
where it is yet balancing, and will keep it steady 
where recently turned. The effects of the in- 
creased annual appropriation given in 1836, and 
the school-house fund in 1837, were most bene- 
ficial. If anything were required to cheer the 
Legislature on in the patriotic footsteps of their 
predecessors, an ample motive may be found in 
the fruits of this former liberality. 

The addition to the annual appropriation 
should not, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
be a fixed sum, but one bearing a certain pro- 
portion to the number of taxable citizens of the 
Commonwealth. The present annual appropri- 
ation is equal to about sixty-four and two-thirds 
cents to each. If raised as proposed it would 
be only one dollar for each taxable, yet would 
secure annually six months teaching and be 
otherwise advantageous. 

This mode will prevent the necessity of legis- 
lation hereafter to increase the State aid to the 
schools, because its operation will be to make 
the appropriations keep exact pace with the 


wants of an increasing population, and the 


growing means of the State Treasury. 

It will introduce certainty into the system: 
For instance, when the directors desire to know 
their district’s proportion of State money, it will 
only be necessary to ascertain the number of 
taxables. Under the present law when this 
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information is required, they are compelled to 
apply to the Superintendent. 

It will even have a beneficial and republican 
effect in extending the right of suffrage. If each 
district’s amount of State school money depends 
on its number of qualified citizens, every one 
really taxable will be assessed, and thus quali- 
fied to vote at all elections. 

Under these impressions, it is earnestly and 
respectfully recommended to make the annual 
State appropriation equal hereafter toone dollar 
for each taxable citizen. This for the present, 
will cause the addition of $108,919 to the exist- 
ing appropriation. 

Most fortunately for the system, the means, 
at least for the ensuing year, of affording the 
proposed addition are possessed, without inter- 
fering with any other project or calculation. 
By the fourth section of the act of 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1837, the interest of the surplus revenue, 
received by this State, is ‘‘ordered to be applied 
to the fund for the support of Common Schools 
within this Commonwealth.” The sum already 
received into the Treasury amounts to $100,- 
ooo, and will be considerably increased before 
the principal can be expended for internal 
improvement or other purposes. This money 


-has not been embraced in the estimates of the 


State Treasurer, Governor, or any other officer, 
and has not therefore, been calculated on for 
any other public use. All that is required is 
the passage of a bill, or resolution, authorizing 
the addition and payment after the first Mon- 
day of June, 1838, of so much of it as will raise 
the ordinary annual appropriation to the 
amount proposed. This will accomplish all 
that is at present needed by the Primary Com- 
mon Schools. 

This measure is the more proper, inasmuch 
as doubts have been entertained by the State 
Treasurer and Auditor General, whether it was 
not the intention of the Legislature, in passing 
the act in question, that the whole sum of in- 
terest should be added to, and distributed with 
the ordinary annual State appropriation. The 
words used in the fourth section are certainly 
open to such interpretation, though the under- 
signed is of opinion that their true construction 
is different. The use of the word “ Fund” 


-renders it certain that the permanent ‘ Com- 


mon School Fund,” established by the Act of 
2d April, 1831, was intended, and that the 
whole interest must be added, to that ‘“‘ Fund,” 
and cannot be distributed annually, without 
further legislation. 

The permanent Common School Fund, es- 
tablished in 1831, amounted, on the first of the 
present month, to $1,529,646.33, exclusive of 
the interest on the surplus revenue just men- 
tioned. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The want of more and better Teachers is by 
far the greatest difficulty of the system. With- 
out these it cannot long retain the degree of 
public favor now possessed, and with them its 
capacity for usefulness will only be Jimited by 
the necessities of the rising generation. 

The means of supplying this last and great- 
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est want have occupied much of the thoughts of 
the Superintendent. He has come deliberately 
and unhesitatingly to the conclusion, that the 
hest mode is the establishment of SEPARATE 
FRFE STATE INSTITUTIONS for the instruction of 
teachers. Two others haverbeen proposed and 
partially tried, with little success: 

One is, fo strenethen the County Academtes 
by State patronage, so that they shall instruct 
and furnish each county with a sufficient num- 
ber of good teachers. It was mainly with a 
view to this end, that the practice of giving 
public aid to these institutions first commenced. 
It has been over and over asserted, that they 
form the only hope of the State, in improving 
her teachers; but they have for twenty years 
disappointed that hope. And they must, from 
the nature of things, continue to do so. As 
teachers’ seminaries they will never accomplish 
anything, though as general academies they 
should be cherished. And why will thev not 
accomplish this end? The reasons are plain: 

They are not at present qualified to hecome 
useful seminaries for teachers. The most flour- 
ishing County Academy does not possess more 
instructors than one principal and one or. at 
most, two assistants of more limited qualifica- 
tions. The main attention of these instructors 
should, and forever will be directed to their 
proper calling, viz:—that of academical and 
classical teaching. The small remainder of 
their time, perhaps a lecture once a week, or a 
hurried lesson each day, snatched from their 
proper duties, would be all that could be 
afforded, and must form the professional course 
of instruction-‘of him on whom devolves the 
momentous task of giving its first direction to 
the moral and intellectual character of the 
State. 

Nor can they ever be made to afford more 
than this limited degree of instruction, unless to 
the injury of their proper and highly valuable 
academical character, and at unnecessarily 
great cost tothe State. There is no truth better 
established than that the attempt simultaneouslv 
to accomplish different objects prevents full 
success in any. In the present instance. either 
the academy, as a preparatory institution for 
higher classical and literary pursuits, must lose 
its standing, or injustice be done to the candi- 
date teacher. Even if the two objects might 
with safety and success be pursued in the same 
institutions, which is denied, still, neither the 
foundation of an academy is broad enough nor 
its means sufficient. 

In New York the attempt to connect academ- 
ical with teachers’ institutions, though not on 
such a large scale as would be necessary in this 
State, if all our County Academies are to be 
used, has failed as a means of supplying a 
sufficient number of teachers. Eight academies 
received aid from the State, on condition of ad- 
ding a teachers’ department to each. The re- 
cent message of the Executive seems to admit 
the insufficiency of this mode, and recommends 
the establishment of separate normal schools 
for teachers ineach county. This, so far as the 
experience of one State goes, determines the 
impropriety of connecting the two kinds of in- 
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stitutions. Whether the number of separate 
normal institutions, now proposed, is too great 
or not, is another question. 

The adoption of County Academies for the 
preparation of teachers would so subdivide the 
small amount of acquirements and experience 
in this department, which the present genera- 
tion possess, as to cripple its usefulness. More 
than fifty professors would be required, all of 
sufficient qualifications to act as Presidents of 
their respective institutions, because each county 
ought of right to possess as good an institution 
as every other. But if four or six separate insti- 
tutes were adopted, twenty or thirty professors 
would suffice, only four or six of whom need be 
qualified to act as Presidents. This consideration 
will be found to possess great weight, when it 
shall be discovered how very rare are the per- 
sons qualified for the task; yet with one well 
qualified head to each institution the other de- 
partments can be filled with comparative ease. 
Without that head, whether the institution have 
one or many professors, it will be worth little. 

The /ocation of County Academies is objec- 
tionable for the purpose in view. They are in 
all cases situated at the seats of justice, where 
living is more expensive than in any other part 
of the county. If only a few strong teachers’ 
institutes were to be established, even at the 
county towns, this objection might be overcome 
by providing lodgings and other advantages, at 
the public expense; but to do so at fifty points 
in the State would be out of the question. 

Their organization and moral government are 
insufficient as seminaries for teachers. They 
are, almost without exception, mere day-schools, 
without any control by the instructors over the 

upils, except during school hours. This is an 
insurmountable objection; the moral training 
of the young teacher being by far the most im- 
portant part of his education. 

The companionship of the County Academy 
is not the proper one for the youthful teacher. 
By this is not intended the vicious example pre- 
sented in large towns, (though this should not 
be forgotten, particularly when the pupil is 
under no permanent moral control,) but his so- 
ciety 72 school. He who is about being sent 
forth into the world to perform the highest and 
most difficult duty of man, in training the young 
mind to knowledge and virtue, is taken from 
the society of boys, and expected at once to 
shake off his frivolity and giddiness, and, with 
little precept and no practice, to assume the 
grave functions of a teacher! 

But the conclusive objection is, that these in- 
stitutions have long been in vigorous activity in 
some counties and have accomplished little, if 
anything, towards the object in view. Surely if 
they are capable of being made to do much 
good, it is not unreasonable to ask for even a 
small specimen. 

These are some of the reasons which have 
hitherto prevented a supply of teachers from 
County Academies, and should cause the 
friends of the education of teachers to look for 
success in some other direction. 

The other mode suggested is, the agency of 
the Colleges. Against this the Superintendent 
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would most earnestly raise his voice, both on 
account of the injurious consequences to the 
colleges themselves, and the insufficiency of the 
means. 

The Colleges of Pennsylvania, after struggling 
for years against adverse circumstances, which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate, are, it is confi- 
dently believed, about to be sustained and 
raised by the State to that standing which their 
own merits and her honor require. It would be 
the height of injustice now, for the sake of mere 
temporary considerations, to clog them with 
that which does not properly pertain to their de- 
sign, or to add conditions to the proposed aid 
not only unworthy of her, and injurious to 
them, but not calculated to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose. 

A College is, or should be, a chartered and 
permanently endowed institution, for instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences, with power to 
frant degrees. All who enter it should stand 
on a footing of perfect equality, except so far 
as the necessary arrangement into classes and 
the natural difference of mental capacity sepa- 
rate them. All should have the same high ob- 
ject, viz: a diploma, in view. None should be 
there in pursuit of other objects to the injury of 
the proper design of the institution ; and above 
all, none should be subjected to the pain of wit- 
nessing a contest for honors from which they 
are debarred, or of bearing the sneer which 
rankles none the less because it is unmerited. 

That this would be the consequence of the 
presence of the unpretending candidate- teacher 
cannot be denied, for its cause rests deep in the 
workings. of human nature. That it ever can 
be avoided is as doubtful as is the absolute per- 
fectibility of that nature. The prosperous pur- 
suit of a high object will ever impart feelings of 
complacency, too often of arrogance. The in- 
ability to enter upon it will engender a morbid 
sensibility either to see or to suspect contempt. 
Both feelings are alike injurious to the individ- 
uals and to the institution which is their theatre. 

Instead of encumbering the Colleges with 
that which does not belong to their object, the 
State should aid them unconditionally in their 
own work, This can never be done by exact- 
ing from them a certain amount of service for 
the aid bestowed, and that service too without 
their proper sphere. If the Colleges are to be 
aided, they should be aided as Colleges, and 
not mocked with the semblance of assistance in 
no degree promotive of their own benefit. 

But even if the present purpose is at all 
practicable with justice and safety to the 
Colleges, it can only be in a partial degree and 
as a secondary object. The time is forever, it 
is believed, passed when the preparation of 
teachers will or can be made subordinate to 
any pursuit or object whatever, or be assigned 
to some inferior department in an obscure 
room attached to any institution however high 
or celebrated. It demands and before long 
will receive, independently of all other objects, 
the chief care and the best talent of the Com- 
monwealth. 

On the other hand, to make the Colleges at 
all sufficient to supply the immediate an 
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urgent wants of the system, (granting for a 
moment the possibility,) either their present 
number of professors must be doubled or their 
present functions cease. They have now an 
aggregate of seven hundred and ninety students 
to about thirty-six professors. It is supposed 
that the time of these professors is wholly occu- 
pied by their existing duties, and that though 
they could probably instruct dager, yet that 
they could not do justice to more classes. Ad- 
ditional professors must therefore be provided 
for the teachers’ classes. Not less than two 
thousand teachers, or one-fifth of the number 
required for the whole State, should, to com- 
mence efficiently, be under instruction at once. 
This number would leave two hundred and 
fifty students of this kind to each College, who 
would at least require the whole attention and 
time of all the present faculty, or make the 
doubling of their number unavoidable. In the 
one case the Institutions must at once give up, 
and, in the other, soon merge their proper 
collegiate character; either of which would be a 
public loss. 

But, admit that teachers could be as readily 
prepared in the proposed appendages to the 
collegiate as in separate Institutions, it is be- 
lieved that the result would be most injurious 
to the cause of education and the profession of 
teaching. It must be borne in mind that edu- 
cation has suffered almost as much from the 
want of due respectability in the professors in 
the art of teaching, as from want of knowledge. 
But to place them in a higher literary institu- 
tion to whose honors they cannot aspire, and 


consequently in an inferior and equivocal posi- 
tion, would be a singular mode of raising them. 
This doubtful and subordinate rank would 
dwell like an incubus on the character of the 


profession. On the individual teacher its sour- 
ing and depressing influence would be most 
injurious, and through him, as an inevitable 
consequence, would reach and affect the whole 
ground work of education. 

The sectarian character of most, if not all, of 
the Colleges presents a strong reason against 
the connection. In this remark it is not in- 
tended, on the one hand, to convey the idea 
that Colleges ought not to be managed by 
-particular sects, nor on the other that the 
teachers’ seminary should be without sound 
moral instruction. Each College may, with 
perfect safety to freedom of conscience, belong 
to one denomination, so long as there are 
others in the State controlled by different sects, 
and so long as each student is at liberty to 
enter and depart whenever he chooses. But 
the candidate teacher would not at all times be 
enabled to select and change his College; 
and the fact that he was preparing for his public 
duty under the instruction of a particular sect, 
even though it did not actually interfere with 
his religious sentiments, would inevitably beget 
distrust in the public mind. The separate in- 
stitution would be liable neither to this evil nor 
to the suspicion of it. The professors being 
appointed by some public authority, would, asa 
matter of course, be selected indifferently from 
the various denominations, and thus, at the 
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same time that sound moral instruction was 
afforded as a part of the course of education, 
the check of public opinion and the presence of 
different denominations in the faculty, would 
liberalize its character. 

The Colleges have already been tried as a 
means of supplying teachers, and with little 
success. Within the last eight years $48,500 
have been given by the State to five of these 
Institutions, principally on condition, that they 
should instruct a certain number of persons 
(ninety-one) for teachers of English schools, 
annualiy for a specified time. Last year there 
were sixty-one students preparing for this busi- 
ness in all the Colleges of the State. Every 
one knows how few of the persons who are 
thus prepared ever actually exercise the pro- 
fession. It is doubted whether there are, at 
the present moment, in the whole State, one 
hundred persons, thus educated, permanently 
and actually engaged as teachers of Primary 
schools. Hope from this quarter is dead. 

The present professors of the Colleges, 
merely as such, are not qualified to instruct 
teachers. In making this assertion it is not in- 
tended to doubt their talent or ability for their 
proper duties. On the contrary, it is known 
and cheerfully admitted, that as a body, their 
qualifications and standing are honorable to 
the State. But the kind and manner of teach- 
ing in a College, are widely different from those 
of a primary school. To understand one does 
not argue a knowledge of the other; but cer- 
tainly, whether the theoretical science is pos- 
sessed or not, actual experience is not claimed. 

The manner heretofore adopted by the State, 
to secure the education of teachers by the Col- 
leges, was to cause them to afford tuition in the 
proper branches, free of charge, to a certain 
number of young men. This has been done, 
it is believed, by all the Colleges whose duty 
it is, whenever the proper number of applicants 
offered. But, having failed to effect the de- 
sired end by this means, a new proposition is 
now made. It is, that the State shall pay the 
college a certain sum for every young man 
prepared to fulfil the office of Common School 
master: the State at the same time, taking a 
bond with surety from him that he will exercise 
the calling for a stated time; the bond to be 
enforced if he fail to do so, otherwise to be of 
no effect; and he of course receiving the ordi- 
nary salary of a teacher, while engaged. 

This project seems to be even more objec- 
tionable than the other. It can never meet the 
wants of the system. The young man who 
could get sufficient surety in such a bond, 
could, on the strength of the same good char- 
acter which obtained it, procure the money or 
the means of accomplishing his unconditional 
education, at the completion of which he would 
not be confined to one business, but be free to 
devote himself tothe most profitable. It re- 
moves none of the objections against coupling 
the instruction of teachers with the collegiate 
course, but in addition to the main fault of edu- 
cating them in a subordinate department, adds 
the clog of a bond, and thus sends them out 


‘ into the world bound to a profession, which, 
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however tolerable or even agreeable when 
freely pursued, will inevitably soon become 
irksome and disagreeable when fastened upon 
them. They will not perhaps murmur openly 
against the deé/, but vent all their ill-humor 
against the profession. Its exercise will thus 
become not merely unpleasant to themselves, 
but edious in the eyes of others, who, under 
diffe «nt circumstances, might have devoted 
themselves to it. 

It is hoped that Pennsylvania, which has be- 
stowed freely so much for the promotion of 
learning, will not now eke out, at a price in 
dollars and cents, a conditional education to 
him to whom the best stores of knowledge 
should be poured out largely and without price. 
Above all, it is believed the time never will 
come, when she shall appear in court against, 
or pursue to another State as a fugitive debtor, 
a son whose spirit she had damped, and whose 
home she had rendered unpleasant, by her 
con‘itional bounty. 

This view of the matter takes for granted that 
the hond will be fulfilled, or the surety made 
liable. It should not however be forgotten, 
that the one may be broken and the other prove 
worthless. Teachers to be fully useful must be 
independent. To make them so, their educa- 
tion must be free, and their seminaries separate 
—at least not subordinate. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the remarks pre- 
sented in a former part of this renort, in support 
of the propriety of establishing Practical Insti- 
tutes for teachers, and to serve as the highest 
seminaries of the free system. Neither is it 
requisite to show that, if properly organized, 
thev will possess all the advantages wanting in 
academies and colleges, and that they will add 
to the prosperity and usefulness of those insti- 
tutions. 

It is only necessary to picture to one’s self, 
the finished teacher, emerging from a course of 
proper intellectual and moral training in an in- 
dependent institution, to be convinced that he 
is a different being from any that we have yet 
seen. He leaves the walls into which he had 
forced his way by merit—and where he stood 
the equal, and his proposed profession the first 
object, of all—with a dignity of purpose, a fit- 
ness for his calling, and a desire to exercise it, 
unattainable by any other means. 

What should be the organization, course of 
study and minute details of the Practical Insti- 
tute? The Superintendent will not attempt to 
answer this question, because he is neither 
capable of doing it fully nor is it necessary that 
it should be done now. Time must be taken 
for the task by whomsoever may be designated 
to perform it. Information must be sought, the 
experience of other countries be collected, and 
the utmost care taken that no radical error shall 
enter into the plan. 

It is not now proposed that complete institu- 
tions, such as those attempted to be described, 
shall forthwith be established. They, should 
they be established, are intended to raise up 
and educate in all the branches of a finished 
English education, a body of teachers from and 
for the primary and secondary schools. This 
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But the wants of the system 
Some must be 


will require years. 
will not bear the delay of years. 
supplied now. 


The present proposition, then, is zwmediately 4 


to establish two Seminaries, exclustucly for im. 
proving the present generation of teachers, 
which shall bv degrees rise and widen into 
Practical Institutes, such as have been de. 
scribed, after this temporary purpose shall have 
been accomplished. A present appropriation 
of $25.000 and an annual sum of $20 000 for two 
years afterwards will effect this. Little, fortu- 
natelv, will be required for outbuildings. Madi- 
son College, at Uniontown, Fayette county, and 
Franklin College, at Lancaster, are both vacant 
and both well situated so as to accommodate 
the most populous parts of the State, and easy of 
access by railroads, canals and turnpikes. It is 
also said that one or other of the Colleges in 
_ Washington county might perhaps be induced 
to change its character for the good of the cause 
of education, should Madison not be adopted. 
Hereafter when additional Institutes become 
necessary, some point in Luzerne or Lycoming, 
for the northeast, and in Venango or Jeffer- 
son, for the northwest, might be selected, with 
Centre for the middle Institute. But, for the 
present, buildings nearly ready for use can be 
obtained at the places just named. It is sup- 
posed that $2,000 would put them in sufficient 
repair, $6.000 would provide a small Library, 
philosophical apparatus, specimens for the illus- 
tration of the natural sciences, etc. $12,000 
would pay the salaries of twelve Professors, six 
for each Institute, and $2,000 would provide 
them with dwelling houses, leaving $3,000 for 
contingencies. 

The mode of instruction should be by lec- 
tures, with subsequent examinations; recitations 
in classes ; model schools, etc. Each professor 
should deliver at least one lecture to the whole 
number of students every week, and meet a 
class for recitation twice each day. 

The sciences taught might be Grammar, 
Geography, History, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Natural History and Botany, 
Moral Philosophy, with the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, etc. It is not meant that these branches, 
or any other that might be added, should be 
taught in the ordinary manner, as if to mere 
learners for their own benefit, but that instruc- 
tion in them should be coupled with directions 
for the best manner of imparting them to others. 
For instance, the best text-books should be 
pointed out, the kind and manner of obtaining 
the necessary apparatus and performing the 
simpler experiments explained, etc. > 

Thus the most important branch would, as It 
should, be ¢he art of instruction. Knowledge 
in other arts and sciences should only be im- 
parted as incidental and secondary. This could 
be accomplished by forming the scholar teach- 
ers themselves into model schools, and while 


adding to their store of general knowledge, ° 


enabling them also to impart it with full benefit 
and effect to others. In this way the correct 
principle of the classification of pupils—the 
modes of stimulating industry and rewarding 





merit—the best kind of school books—the use 
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of the blackboard and other school-room aids, 
could be made known; and in six or even three 
months a teacher of the most limited qualifica- 
tions, but possessing ordinary intelligence, could 
be improved into a highly useful instructor. 

The expense to the teacher would be very 
trifling. On the supposition that he could only 
spare three months from his school in each 
vear, the cost for that time need not exceed 
thirty dollars, viz: twelve weeks board at two 
dollars per week, and six dollars for traveling 
expenses. Two such courses would add so 
much to his usefulness, that the Districts gen- 
erally would soon find their advantage in aiding 
their teachers to attend the Institute. 

Each Institute could easily afford instruction 
to one thousand persons in the course of the 
year; and would in this way soon improve the 
whole body of teachers in the State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, passing 
an examination, and sustaining a good moral 
character while at the Institute, a diploma 
should be given, with a certificate of the exact 
grade of professional qualifications possessed. 
These would secure employment to the posses- 
sors, and prevent the necessity of an examina- 
tion by Directors, very much to their relief and 
‘the benefit of the system. The hope of obtain- 
ing such a passport to confidence and employ- 
ment would, undoubtedly, form a strong induce- 
ment to enter the Institution. 

The undersigned is firm in the belief that this 
cheap and practicable mode, will, if adopted, 
revolutionize the whole business of teaching in 
two years; and that in five years, the full Prac- 
tical Institutes having then grown up, the name 
of ‘‘School Teacher”’ will be among the most 
honorable in the land. When that shall be 
effected, the spirit of learning will spread over 
the whole Staite, and the pertection of the sys- 
tem be soon accomplished. 

Five Practical Institutes would be capable of 
affording instruction to 2,500 students at one 
time. Of these, the one-half (1,250) would 
usually complete their course each year. If 
even the one fourth of these annual graduates 
should devote themselves to the business of in- 
struction, such a regular and continued accession 
to the body of teachers would form an abundant 


‘supply. The rest might apply themselves to other 


es, and enrich the community with their 
nowledge in every branch of business. 





IV. BENEFICIAL RESULTS OF SYSTEM THUS FAR. 


During the past summer and autumn the 
Superintendent visited the seats of justice of 
thirty-three of the counties of the State, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
system, and of settling, on the spot, such con- 
troversies as were subject to his jurisdiction. 
The counties visited were York, Adams, Frank- 
lin, Bedford, Somerset, Westmoreland, Fayette, 
Greene, Washington, Allegheny, Beaver, But- 
ler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Venango, J: fferson, 
Clearfield, Centre, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Cum- 
berland, Huntingdon, Cambria, Indiana, Arm- 
Strong, Union, Northumberland, Lycoming, 
Luzerne, Columbia and Schuylkill. This tour 
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was found to be so valuable as a means of 
gaining the most useful and exact knowledge 
of the state and wants of the system, and of in- 
troducing harmony and uniformity into all its 
operations, that nothing but a want of time pre- 
vented its extension to all the counties. It is 
proposed to complete it next summer. 

By this means a direct personal interview was 
enjoyed with more than two thousand Direct- 
ors, and a large number of Teachers and other 
intelligent persons interested in the cause of 
popular education. Many schools, a number 
of academies and four colleges, were also vis- 
ited. During the same period a large number 
of letters giving explanatory decisions and ad- 
vice under the school law, were also written, 
exclusive of circulars, warrants, plans of school 
houses, blank forms of report, &c. On the 
whole, such a mass of information was acquired 
and imparted as could scarcely have been pos- 
sible in any other manner. 

The most striking change remarked is, in the 
kind of controversies submitted to the Superin- 
tendent. Heretofore they were generally such 
as grew out of opposition to the Common School 
System as whole. Now they relate to contests 
for its advantages, such as the location of a 
school house, distribution of the district funds, 
choice of teacher, admission of pupils, &c. The 
strife was formerly against the law; now it is 
under the law tor its benefits. 

Another valuable change is the greater degree 
of regularity which has been introduced. into 
the transactions of Directors. ‘The diffcrent 
Boards now entitle themselves with much more 
promptness than formerly to their State appro- 
priation, anc make their reports with more ful- 
ness and punctuality. 

In a large majority of accepting districts the 
crisis of the system is passed. The school 
houses are mainly completed, and hereafter a 
small amount of tax, in addition to the State 
appropriation, will keep the schools in operation 
a great portion of the year. It can now be 
judged by its legitimate fruit,—sounu and regu- 
lar instruction, and not by its unavoidable but 
unpopular incident,—/axation. 

The profession of teaching is much elevated. 
Instances of bad moral character and intemper- 
ate habits are hardly to be met with, though 
formerly School Masters, who above all others 
should be perfectly exemplary as a class, were 
not remarkable in this respect. In the towns 
and boroughs there is a most marked and 
gratifying improvement both in qualifications 
and character. 

The compensation of teachers, though far 
trom what it should be, is increasing. ‘This is 
producing, though slowly, its sure effect, im- 
provement in their qualifications as a body. 
Expulsion for bad character from the profession 
and increased remuneration, are beginning to 
induce persons to exercise it who could not 
and would not do so a few years ago. 

A most beneficial spirit of inquiry, as to the 
best kind of school books is excited. A few 
years ago there was perfect indifference on the 
subject. Its vast importance is now beginning 
to be appreciated. 
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One of the most cheering results of the sys- 
tem, which is becoming more apparent every 
day, is the removal of the odious distinction be- 
tween rich and poor scholars, and the readiness 
and harmony with which all are learning to 
meet as equals on the broad platform of educa- 
tion. 

Among the fruits of the system are also to be 
mentioned the increased number of children 
(fully double) brought under the school roof by 
its means, and the decreased cost of instruction 
(one-half) since its adoption in the accepting 
districts. 

But by far the best effect is the general dis- 
cussion of its merits and of the nature and best 
means of education generally, which has been 
spread over the whole State. Many mistakes 
have, it is.true, been made, and wrong measures 
of detail adopted, but the experience acquired 
even in the progress of correcting them, is in- 
valuable. The whole State is awakened: the 
whole population is learning on the subject. 
Some there are, to be sure, who yet contend 
against the free school, but their very opposition 
spreads and deepens the knowledge and con- 
viction of its superiority, 


V. DETAILS OF THE SYSTEM. 


I. Comparative Synopsis.—The following 
statement will exhibit at one view the progress 
of the system since the date of the last annual 
report : 





1838. | Differ’nce 


| 1837. 
The whole No. of districts . . . 987 1,001 14 





The No. of paid districts. . . . 603 765 162 
The number that reported , , . 573 664 gr 
Whole number of schools .. 3,384 4,089 705 
Whole number of teachers . . . 3394 4,841 1,447 
Whole number of scholars . . .| 139,604) 182,355 
Av. comp. of male teachers., .| $18 38/418 89% 
Av. comp. of female teachers. . It 11 79% 
Duration of teaching. .. . .|4m.3d./6m o% 
Cost of each pupil per quarter. .| $1 06%| fr 27% 














It will be perceived that there is an increase 
in nearly every one of the items in the foregoing 
statement since last year, all being favorable to 
the system except those of the salaries of female 
teachers, and the cost of instruction per scholar. 
It is believed that this last average is not exactly 
correct, many of the districts having included 
under the head of instruction, expenses that 
should have been embraced elsewhere. The 
Superintendent would estimate the average at 
$1.10, being little more than that of last season. 
The cost of teaching will, beyond a doubt, be 
further reduced. When all the children of each 
primary district get into the habit of attending 
school, which is by no means the case at pres- 
ent, the average will be proportionably dimin- 
ished, as no additional expense will thereby be 
incurred. 

2. Districts —The whole number of districts 
(townships, boroughs and wards), in the State, 
exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia 
and the city of Lancaster, as near as can be as- 
certained, is now 1001 ; of these 765 are accept- 
ing districts, having assessed a tax and received 
their appropriation for the past year, being 162 
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more than at the date of the last report. Since 
that time none have discontinued the system at 
the triennial election on the first Tuesday of 
May last, and sixty-five have for the first time 
accepted. 

The principal increase of accepting districts is 
in the mixed and German counties. The sys. 
tem has done little more than held its own in 
the “ Friend’’ counties of Chester, Montgomery 
and Bucks. Delaware, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, has only two non-accepting dis- 
tricts. These facts deserve to be noted for use 
when a general revision of the school-law shall 
take place. 

Six hundred and sixty-four of the accepting 
districts have reported their operations for the 
past year. The remaining Io! are principally 
such as accepted, for the first time, last spring, 
and have not yet commenced teaching, being 

‘engaged in building school houses. 

The number of districts is continually in- 
creasing by the formation of new townships, 
There seems to be little change necessary in 
the law with regard to them, except a provision 
making it the duty of the proper County Com- 
missioners to ascertain and return to this De- 
partment the number of taxables in the bounds 
of the new township, according to the next pre- 
ceding septennial enumeration of taxables, and 
the proportion taken from each of the old town- 
ships out of which the new one is formed. 
This can only be done by the Commissioners, 
and without it, it is impossible to pay their ap- 
propriation to the new districts. It would also 
be well to direct that in case of the formation of 
new districts, the actual separation in school 
affairs should not take place till the termination 
of teaching for the current season; but permit- 
ting the new board of Directors, should any be 
chosen in the mean time, to levy a tax, receive 
appropriation, provide houses, and make all 
other preparatory arrangements for the succeed- 
ing year’s operations. This would prevent 
many unpleasant disputes. 

Districts composed of wards or boroughs are 
found to differ in many of the details of the sys- 
tem from those in the country. No division into 
sub-districts, or of the district funds among the 
schools, is necessary. The large number of 
Directors, which is generally complained of in 
the country, is found rather to be a benefit. 
Schools are formed not by territorial limits, but 
according to the age and advancement of the 
pupils,—very much to their benefit, to the ease 
of the teacher, and to the promotion of economy 
and system in expenditure. And, instead of 
having the recess, if any occur, take place in 
summer, which is required by the agricultural 
pursuits of country districts, it is often found 
better, for the purpose of saving fuel and for 
other reasons, to have it in the winter season. 

3. Primary Districts—Districts are divided 


at the discretion of Directors into sub or. 


primary districts, containing generally one 
school each. In districts that have the system 
fairly in operation the average number 0 
primary districts in each seems to be about 
seven, and their extent about three and a half 
miles square. 
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With the exception of the location of school 
houses, the arrangement of primary districts is 
the most fruitful source of controversy. The 
practice of sub-division has become very gen- 
eral and should be encouraged. Frequently, 
however, it is performed hastily, and in all cases 
gives more or less dissatisfaction at first to the 
persons residing at the extremes. This often 
produces angry feeling, and in a few cases the 
decision of one board of directors has been re- 
versed by the next, and an entirely new sub- 
division attempted, to the great injury of the 
system and the district after the schoo] houses 
had been located and built. and other perma- 
nent arrangements completed. This ruinous 

ractice of an entire remodeling of the district 

as on all occasions been discountenanced ; at 
the same time the formation of new Primary 
districts out of two or more old ones, or the 
mere change of boundary for the better accom- 
modation of persons who had real cause of 
of complaint, has been encouraged. 

It may before long be found necessary to 
make the formation of primary districts obliga- 
tory on directors in all cases, except in towns, 
and to prohibit by law any change in their 
bounds except at a full meeting of the proper 
‘board of directors, and with the consent of the 
committee of the primary district concerned. 
This latter provision will at least prevent hasty 
and injurious action on this delicate point ; and 
will in most cases produce such results as will 
be acceptable to the majority. 

4. Secondary Districts—There are yet no 
secondary districts, though secondary or “ high 
schools’’ are in existence in many of the larger 
towns, as Carlisle, Washington, Lewistown, etc. 
In Carlisle particularly, the arrangement of the 
free schools is most admirable. But secondary 
districts and-schools cannot long be generally 
dispensed with. Every feature and advance of 
the system points tothem. Where such districts 
are formed, they will probably in the country 
consist of not less than two nor more than four 
primary districts. The school being at the 
centre of such a district will be within reason- 
able distance of all. The details of its govern- 
meni should be vested in a board composed of 
one member from each of the primary districts 
composing it, with a general power of supervis- 
ion reserved to the directors of the district, as in 
the case of primary districts. 

5. Directors, Presidents, Secretaries and 
Treasurers.—The whole government of each 
district is at present lodged in a board of six 
directors, with an appeal to the Superintendent 
in certain cases. Their officers are a President 
and Secretary, who must, and a Treasurer who 
should not, be members of the board. Neither 
the directors nor any of their officers are com- 
pensated for their services, but the treasurer 
gives bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties. 

The duties of the Board are,—to appoint their 
own officers; fix the amount of, and assess the 
school tax, and make exonerations; make sub- 
division of the district if they deem it expedient; 
locate and build or otherwise procure school 

houses, and purchase the lots; examine and 








appoint teachers, except in primary districts 
formally laid off, in which case they only pos- 
sess the right of confirming or rejecting the 
nomination of the committee, and of dismissal 
for ill conduct; distribute the school funds among 
primary districts; fix the salaries of teachers in 
all cases; visit and regulate the schools when in 
operation; prescribe the kind of books to be used 
and the duration of teaching in each year; des- 
ignate the school into which each pupil shall be 
admitted; suspend or dismiss pupils for bad 
conduct; make all necessary district regulations 
or by-laws, and cause to be prepared and trans- 
mitted to the Superintendent annually a report 
of their proceedings. 

The President’s duties are,—to preside at the 
meetings of the board; to issue the warrant and 
duplicate for the collection of the district tax to 
the township collector ‘‘or some other suitable 
person,” and to take bond to secure the faithful 
discharge of that duty; to take bond from the 
treasurer; to sign the certificate to the Superin- 
tendent of the assessment of tax on which the 
State appropriation is paid; to sign all orders on 
the Treasurer issued by order of the board for 
the payment of the district expenses; and to 
sign and transmit the annual report to the Sup- 
erintendent. 

The Secretary’s duties are,—to keep the 
minutes of the board; prepare the duplicate of 
the school tax; keep an account of abatements 
and exonerations ; prepare and attest orders on 
the treasurer and other documents signed by the 
president; and make out the annual report. 

The duties of the Treasurer are,—to give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duty; receive all 
State appropriation, district ‘tax, and other funds 
of the district; pay all orders of the board signed’ 
by the president and attested by the secretary; 
settle his accounts annually before the township 
or borough Auditors; and pay over the balance 
to his successor in office. 

This all looks well and systematic on paper, 
but unfortunately is found defective in practice. 
In many cases, the directors either neglect or 
refuse to perform their duties, to which there is 
no mode of compelling them, thus paralyzing 
the whole operations of the district. In others, 
it is complained that the large powers of their 
office are not exercised with sufficient regard to 
the wants and feelings of the district. The 
many and unpaid duties of Secretaries are fre- 
quently neglected; and it is very often impos- 
sible to obtain a person to undertake the trouble 
and liabilities of Treasurer without any compen- 
sation. 

In the last annual report, it was proposed to 
allow directors and their officers a slight com- 
pensation for their services. Either this course 
must shortly be adopted, or their numbers and 
duties must be decreased. The Superinten- 
dent, has been inclined to favor the latter mode, 
by the information and experience of the past 
season, 

The strong and increased anxiety manifested 
in every district for the welfare of the system 
seems to render it certain, that the powerful 
motives of self-interest and love of offspring may 
be so operated upon and brought to bear in its 
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favor, as sufficiently to stimulate the exertions 
of most of the officers. Nothing but the great- 
est desire for its benefits could have carried the 
various boards of directors through the per- 
formance of their burthensome, often thankless, 
and always difficult tasks, In iocating and build- 
ing the school houses and putting the system 
into operation. That portion of difficulty is 
now, happily, nearly completed or better under- 
stood. Future operations will, it is hoped, be 
less embarrassing. 

The following changes would probably pro- 
duce the desired activity in the officers of the 
system, and at the same time command the 
contidence of the public: 

I. Such a diminuuon of power and labor as 
will relieve the board of directors, (decreased to 
three in districts preferring that number), of all 
the acts and duties not pertaining to the whole 
district, leaving them only the regulation of 
schvol tax; appointment of collector and treas- 
urer; distribuuon of school funds; procuring 
of school huuses; examination of teachers; 
annual or sem! annual visitation of the school ; 
formation and change of primary districts in 
the manner befure mentioned; and preparation 
of the annual district report. The whole of 
this might be performed in a very few days in 
each year, and could not be so burthensome as 
to prevent us performance by any citizen even 
of moderate public spirit, 

2. Such an increase of the powers of the 
committees of Primary and Secondary school 
districts (when the latter are established) as will 
give them the control of all matters solely per- 
taining to their respective schools; among 
which would be the selection and employment 
of the teachers, subject to examination by the 
directors; the adoption of school regulations 
and of school bouks; the visitation of the 
schools; the provision of fuel; the transmis- 
sion of scholars from the Primary to the 
Secondary school; the preparation of a quar- 
terly repurt to the board of directors, &c. This 
would relieve the directors of the greatest por- 
tion of their labor and would impose it on per- 
sons whv feel a direct interest in its faithful per- 
formance, viz: the parents of the pupils. If 
this plan should be adopted, it would not be 
necessary tv allow compensation either to presi- 
dents, directors as such, or committee men. 

3. It is unjust not to pay secretaries and 
treasurers for their labor, and the latter for his 
risk in receiving, keeping, and paying out cor- 
rectly and in guud money, and accounting for, 
the tunds of the district. The keeping of the 
minutes and preparation of the tax duplicate 
and report are laborious duties imposed on the 
secretary from which other directors are exempt. 
It is theretore right that he should be paid. 

The difficulty of inducing persons to give 
bond as treasurer and yet receive no remuner- 
ation, may be the means of throwing the“dis- 
trict funds into speculating or unsafe hands, 
and thus the desire to save a small sum may 
cause the loss of the whole. It will become the 
duty of the Legislature to guard against this 
danger by still exacting the bond, but paying 
for the risk and trouble. 
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A specific provision seems also necessary to 
compel attendance to their duties by, or to 
vacate their seats of, negligent or unwilling 
directors. Much unnecessary loss of time by 
attentive directors is caused in this way Fre. 
quently, two, three and four attempts are made 
to have a meeting of the board before a quorum 
can be obtained. 

6. Primary Committees.—These committees, 
consisting of three individuals in each primary 
district, only possess the power of nominating 
the teacher to the directors of the district, but 
really in many cases are entrusted by the board 
with, and advantageously exercise, most of the 
powers specified as proper for them under the 
preceding head. This fact strongly indicates 
the necessity of the proposed addition to their 
duties. 

7. School Lots —The average size of the lots 

‘is forty five perches and two-tenths, and their 
average value $59.70% over the whole Siate, 
Of one-half of them the title is absolute fee 
simple, acquired sometimes at full, and some- 
times at nominal consideration, by directors, 
either for building new houses on, or with old 
houses already built, and without cost from the 
trustees by whom the property was held for the 
purpose of education before the system was 
adopted. Of the other half the title is condi- 
tional, to be divested whenever the property 
ceases to be used for school purposes. Jn the 
latter cases generally a mere nominal price has 
been paid. Inthe towns many of the lots are 
valuable, and in the country they are generally 
situated so as to enjoy the advantages of shade, 
water and public roads. Excluding the lots in 
towns, the average value in the country would 
be about $25 each. 

8. School Houses —The whole number of 
completed houses in the districts that have 
reported is 2,098. The number in progress 609. 
The number yet required 880. ‘lhe reports on 
this subject are not full, ‘Their average size is 
24 feet by 24; with high ceiling, large windows, 
and comfortable seats and desks, in such as 
have been recently built. 

In the districts that have reported on the sub- 
ject, the whole number of log school houses is 
1,577, of frame 1.053, of stone 290, and of brick 
285; the average cost of all kinds is $274.17%; 
and the average value seems to be $251.09%. 
This apparent excess of cost is owing to the 
fact that many of the districts in estimating the 
cost took into account the old houses, for which 
nothing had been paid, but did not include 
them when estimating the average value. This 
would materially affect the general average. 

The school house appropriation of last ses- 
sion has been of great benefit to the system. 
The buildings are at least fifty per cent. better 
than they wcre twelve months ago, and have 
improved one hundred per cent. within the 
last three years. Should the Commonwealth, 
hereafter make another appropriation to this 
object, it would be advisable to provide that the 
houses should be built according to a specified 
plan, so far at least as relates to their materials, 
size, and the arrangement of windows and doors. 

In order to supply this deficiency in the reso- 
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lution of last session, the Superintendent pre- 
pared and forwarded to every district, during 
the summer, a plan and directions for the in- 
terior arrangements of a school house, carefully 
repared and adapted to the supposed wants of 
the districts. It was not however forwarded 
till other plans had been adopted and acted on 
in most of the districts, but has been followed 
in many, and seems to give satisfaction. It has 
at least turned public attention to this interest- 
ing matter. 

The school house should not only be so ar- 
ranged inside as to afford comfortable seats 
and desks to each scholar according to his 
size, with ready access to them without disturb- 
ance to others, and with the faces of all the 
scholars in view of the teacher, but it should be 
well ventilated in summer and heated in win- 
ter. Its exterior appearance also should be 
tasteful and agreeable to the eye. If the ten 
thousand primary school houses which Penn- 
sylvania will boast in three years, shall all be 
built or improved according to some uniform 
plan, they will form the most beautiful as well 
as the noblest feature of her scenery. 

The most frequent and embittered contro- 
versies that come to the knowledge of the 
Superintendent, are those growing out of the 
location of school houses, Though they are 
not within his jurisdiction, yet he has never re- 
frained from interposing his advice when 
deemed useful. The rule most frequently 
suggested for determining these unpleasant 
cases is this: That the board of directors select 
one of their number, not residing within the 
contending primary district, who, with four 
citizens residing within, but at the opposite ex- 
tremes of it, shall examine the whole matter 
and determine the spot. 

The decision of such a committee, represent- 
ing both the board of directors and the citizens 
residing farthest from the centre of the primary 
district, it is supposed, ought to be satisfactory 
to the board and to the citizens. Certainly if 
the opposite extremes are pleased, those at the 
intermediate points will have no good cause to 
murmur. No interposition of the Leyislature is 
required, or can be of any avail, in these cases. 
They must be left to the discretion of the per- 
sons residing on the ground and to the healing 
influence of time. 

9. Teachers’ Houses and Lots.—There are as 
yet few, if any, teachers’ houses provided by 
the districts. But the system will not be com- 
plete, or the profession of teaching permanent, 
till they are possessed. The teacher is now a 
wanderer. He engages for a month, a quarter, 
ora half year, in one neighborhood and next 
season is perhaps found a hundred miles off in 
pursuit of his precarious subsistence. He can- 
not thus possibly attain that degree of knowl- 
edge of the habits and dispositions of his 
pupils, which is so necessary to successful in- 
struction. Neither can he acquire the respect 
and esteem of which he should be the object 
and which can be merited alone by full knowl- 
edge of his character, and a long course of good 
Conduct, By this initerant life, he either soon 
omes disgusted with his profession and 
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leaves it at the first opportunity, or loses his 
hope and his energy; and with him sinks the 
respectability of the profession. There are, it is 
true, many and bright exceptions, but it is at 
the general rule and not the exception that we 
are to look. 

In addition to the stability and increased 
usefulness which a permanent and comfortable 
residence for the teacher will produce, it will 
also be a great saving to the districts. A 
teacher provided with a comfortable house and 
garden for the whole year, will certainly de- 
mand less for his services than he who is either 
obliged to board out or rent. Being comfortably 
placed for the year, he will be induced to open 
a private school, after the termination of free 
teaching, and thus be found at his post when 
the district school re-opens for the next season, 
and will be enabled to teach for less than if he 
was obliged either to move his family every six 
months, or be out of employ half his time. 

The subject of teachers’ houses is here intro- 
duced to bring it to the notice of directors, es- 
pecially in new counties where land is cheap. 
They will find it to be very much to their future 
advantage, if they now, in providing school lots, 
procure them of sufficient size for a teacher's 
house and garden,in addition to the school 
house and play-ground. One acre or even half 
an acre will be sufficient. 

ro. Teachers.—In the districts that have re- 
ported, there are 4,841 teachers, viz: 3,351 
male and 1,490 female. Their moral charac- 
ters are all good, and their professional qualifi- 
cations are slowly improving in the country 
districts. In the towns there is a manifest 
change for the better. Persons are now found 
anxious to undertake the business of instruction 
in primary schools who would not do so three: 
years ago. This is owing mainly to the in- 
creased respectability of the calling. It is in. 
this way that the chief improvement is effected.. 

11. Salaries of Teachers——The compensa- 
tion is increasing. It is now $18.89 and four’ 
years ago it was not $1400, for males, This is. 
one of the most cheering results of the system.. 
It is vain to expect well qualified persons to: 
assume any employment, however necessary 
and useful, unless they are properly compen- 
sated. It is equally certain that they will do so 
when they receive a fair remuneration. In the: 
latter event the supply can soon be made to 
equal the demand. 

During the Superintendent's recent tour, sur-- 
prise was often shown by directors when told: 
that, instead of fixing a maximum compensa- 
tion beyond which they would not go in em- 
ploying a teacher, they ought by all means to- 
establish a respectable minimum, less than 
which they should not in any case give the: 
teacher of a full primary district. But the reae- 
sons for such a regulation are strong. 

By its adoption they at once raise the profes-- 
sion of teaching many degrees above its former 
degraded standard; they make it at least equal 
in emolument with that of an ordinary me- 
chanic, and they exclude from it all whose 
services are not supposed worth the fixed price, 
They thus place a limit at least to its further 
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degradation, while, by not establishing a max- 
imum, they leave it indefinitely open to ad- 
vancement, on the principle that talent and 
skill will always be paid for in proportion to 
their degree above the ordinary standard. 

But the main and imperative reason is found 
in the fundamental principle of the system it- 
self, which is, that education shall not only be 
bestowed on a//, but that @// shall have the 
same quality of instruction. This can only be 
accomplished by affording to all like facilities. 
But like facilities are not afforded to all when 
one school has a first rate teacher and another 
an incompetent one. Cheap teachers are 
therefore to be avoided, because cheapness, 
when there is so great a demand, is positive 
proof of incompetency to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 

The only departure from this rule at all justi- 


fiable, is in the case of small primary districts, 1 


whose population will not entitle them to a full 
roe of the public money. In such it may 

ecome necessary to retain a teacher at a lower 
salary than the standard, rather than have no 
teaching at all. 

On the other hand, it was strongly urged on 
directors to consent to the employment of 
teachers at higher rates than the established 
maximum, whenever they are convinced that 
the services of the individual were worth the 
increased price. This of course should not be 
done without the consent of the primary district 
interested, or in very peculiar cases. But when- 
ever a primary district is found sufficiently en- 
lightened to prefer four months teaching by a 
superior instructor to six by one of more limited 
qualifications, it should be permitted. The 
practice will have a most beneficial influence on 
the profession. If the system show a capacity 
to make the compensation of its teachers keep 
pace with their merit, they will be continually 
stimulated to renewed efforts for excellence. 

A most unjust difference prevails in some 
counties between the salaries of male and fe- 
male teachers. The latter, though possessing 
equal, if not superior qualifications, are gener- 
ally forced to be content with a third of the 
amount paid the former. This should not be. 
The fact is undeniable that in the same number 
of male and female teachers, the greater portion 
of incompetency will be found among the males. 
The reason is plain. Heretofore men of learn- 
ing and talents have received greater en- 
couragement in other callings, while this was 
almost the only sphere in which a well-educated 
female could find employment. Hence the 
most learned of the one sex, but not of the 
other, were found in the exercise of the profes- 
‘sion. 

12. Schools.—There were 4,089 primary 
schools taught in the districts that have re- 
ported. Of these, eighty-six were German 
schools, twenty-two endowed, and seventeen 
colored. The average number of scholars in 
each was about forty-two, and they were kept 
open on an average six months in the year. 
There were few secondary or high schools kept, 
except in the large towns, in which some of an 
admirable kind and great usefulness were 
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taught; showing that the free schools can be 
made acceptable to the rich as well as the poor, 
In many districts, particularly to the north, the 
praiseworthy practice prevails of opening the 
schools in summer with female teachers, for the 
small children who are unable to walk to them 
in winter. This proceeding deserves to be en- 
couraged. 

13, Scholars.—The whole number of scholars 
taught during the year in the districts which re- 
ported was 182 355. Of these 3,612 were exclu- 
sively German, 922 were endowed schools, and 
714 were colored. The average cost of teach- 
ing per month was, as reported, forty-two and a 
half cents, but was not in reality over thirty- 
seven cents. The whole number of young per- 
sons between five and fifteen years of age in 
the districts that reported, is supposed to be 
about 200,000. So far as returns have been re- 
ceived, the whole number taught in schools of 
all kinds in the same districts before the adop- 
tion of the system, was 80,000. The cost of 
teaching each pupil per month was about 75 
cents. 

During the tour made last summer and fall, 
a marked difference was perceived in the num- 
ber of children brought into the Common 
Schools, in different parts of the State. Pro- 
ceeding from south to north, it was found that 
along the southern portion of the State generally, 
the number of pupils was considerably more 
than doubled by the Common School system. 
In the middle counties the portion was not quite 
so great, but was nearly double; while in the 
northern counties the increase was not more 
than onethird. On the whole, it may with 
safety be said, that the number of children in 
the Common Schools is double that in the 
schools which preceded them in the same dis- 
tricts. 

In the large towns of every part of the State 
the improvement is truly astonishing. In forty 
of the boroughs and wards which have reported, 
there were 5,027 children in school before the 
system was putin operation. Last year there 
were 12,643. The old schools were kept open 
eight and a half months, the common schools 
were open the same length of time. The cost 
of teaching each pupil under the old system 
was eighty two cents per month; under the 
Common School system it was forty cents. 
Here we have more than double the number of 
children educated the same time for the same 
expense, to say nothing of the immense inoralad- 
vantage of saving so many human beings from 
a servitude to idleness and vice in the streets. 

14. Branches Taught.—The branches of 
study in the country primary schools are gener- 
ally reading, writing, grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. In a few, some of the higher 
branches have been commenced, but the prac- 
tice has not been encouraged, except in suc 
districts as had previously made a full provision 
for the instruction of all their children in those 
just specified. In towns, history, composition, 


‘book keeping, some portions of mathematics, 


with various other branches, have been taught 
successfully, 
15. Progress of Scholars—The progress of 
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the Common School pupils is; in all cases, re- 
ported to be quite as good as in the schools 
which preceded them, and in most there is a 
decided improvement. 

16. School Books.—Of the reporting districts, 
195 have adopted a uniform series of school 
buoks, and the remainder have not. Subjoined 
will be found a statement of the kind of books 
used, and of the number of districts that have 
adopted each kind, so far as reported. The 
necessity of uniformity in books is becoming 
every day more obvious to directors, and will 
continue to be pressed upon their attention till 
this most important object shall be accom- 
plished. 

During the year a large number of school 
books were kindly forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent by various publishers. A list of them 
is appended, asthe only means of makirg them 
known which a sense of duty to the public per- 
mits him to adopt. Applications were frequently 
made for an opinion of the merits of books. 
These were declined in every instance except 
one, in which the nature of the work was such 
as not to come into collison with any others of a 
similar kind. 

Even if the Superintendent possessed the 


leisure and experience requisite to a full exami- 


nation and correct decision of the merits of the 
various works presented to his notice, which he 
dves not, it would not be proper for him to un- 
dertake the office. The selection of school 
books is most properly left by law to the Direc- 
tors. Involving, as the duty does, a most deli- 
cate task, it should be left wholly to them. 
They have been selected by their fellow citizens 
for this among other important purposes, and 
their action ought not to be affected by any 
official interference. If left to their intelligence 
and to the competition of various publishers, 
the object will, no doubt, be accomplished with 
safety and advantage to the public. 

Among the vast advantages of the present 
generation, there is none more striking than the 
Improvement and cheapness of school books. 
Every variety is now presented, and the only 
difficulty is to select the best where all seem to 
be good. 

The present law does not permit Directors to 


furnish books and stationery to any one gratis. 


But it is clearly in their power to promote uni- 
formity of books and to render them cheaper to 
parents, by purchasing a quantity with the funds 
of the district, to be disposed of for cash to the 
pupils. This course has been advised in many 
cases and found very beneficial. 

17. School Library and Apparatus—It is not 
known that there are libraries in the possession 
of any of the districts. A few of the schools in 
towns have small sets of scientific apparatus. 
Both should be encouraged by the Legislature. 

A most desirable opportunity is now pre- 
sented, by the American Soctety for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, for placing a com- 
plete and valuable library within the reach of 
almost every school. Their prospectus on the 
subject fully explains the noble project, and the 
names of the citizens engaged afford assurance 
that the work will be accomplished. The de- 
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sign is to complete a library of 200 volumes of 
250 duodecimo pages each, comprising History, 
Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural His- 
tory, Physical, Intellectual, Moral and Political 
Science, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Com- 
merce, Belles Lettres and Education. The first 
portion, consisting of fifty volumes in a suitable 
portable case, is to be published as soon as the 
society obtain the price of the stereotype plates, 
estimated at $15.000 The cost of the fifty vol- 
umes and their case will not be more than 
twenty dollars. To aid such an enterprise 
would be worthy of Pennsylvania. It is ac- 
cordingly respectfully recommended to the 
Legislature. 

18 District Regulations —When the blank 
forms for the annual reports were forwarded to 
the districts, they were requested to.return a 
copy of their standing regulations or by-laws. 
It is found that few possess any, but that all 
admit their necessity. It is, therefore, con- 
templated during the summer to prepare a set 
for their use. It is not expected that they will 
be adopted in the form prepared by the Super- 
intendent; but that the form collated by him 
from the existing regulations of the districts that 
have them in operation, shall serve as a skele- 
ton or plan to be filled up or changed by the 
Directors to suit the circumstances of each dis- 
trict. It will comprise rules for the regulation 
of the different officers; examination and em- 
ployment of teachers; distribution of schoal 
funds; government of schools; meetings and 
attendance of Directors; mode of paying out 
money, and all other arrangements of the dis- 
trict and the schools not provided for in the 
Common School law. 

19. School Money.—In this State the expenses 
of the system are defrayed by State appropria~ 
tion and tax. The ordinary annual appropri- 
is $200,000, payable to the districts in the ratio 
of their taxable inhabitants, being sixty-four 
and two-third cents to each taxable. In addi- 
tion to this the school-house appropriation of 
$500,000, given by the last Legislature, was. 
distributed the present year, making a total sum 
of $700.000, or two dollars twenty-six and twe- 
thirds cents to each taxable, including the 
sixty four and two thirds cents just mentioned. 
Of this aggregate appropriation 765 districts 
have received their propurtions up to the date 
of this report, forming a total sum of $387,- 
552.76, exclusive of $89,536.51 to Philadelphia. « 
‘The balance remains in the State Treasury for 
the use of non-accepting districts. 

Since the date of the last report 167 districts 
also received their proper proportion of the or- 
dinary annual appropriation of $200,000 for the 
last year, amounting to $23,50971. About 
sixty-five of these districts were such as had not 
before accepted the system, and therefore re- 
ceived at the same time the appropriations of 
both the last and the current year. The rest 
were those that had the system in operation, 
but had not entitled themselves to the receipt 
of the money when the proper report was made. 

It will thus appear that the whole amount of 
State appropriation for which warrants } 
been issued on the State Treasury by 
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partment, since the date of the last report, is 
$500,598.98. If to this sum be added the tax 
assessed on the accepting districts during the 
present year, being $231,552.36, the whole 
amount of money at their disposal for school 
purposes, including the school tax of Philadel- 
_ which was $59.999.96, will be $792,151.30. 

he unclaimed balance, in the Treasury, of the 
current year’s appropriation, is $22,911.73. 
The balance for last school year, is $44,609.16. 
In addition to this, there are in the proper 
county treasuries, undrawn balances for the two 
previous school years, (the first and second of 
the system) amounting as near as can be esti- 
mated, to $40,000 for both years, making a 
gross total of undrawn balance, of $307,520.89, 
awaiting the action of the non-accepting dis- 
tricts. 

Nearly four-fifths of the whole number of dis- 
tricts having received their shares of State 
money the present year, it may at first seem 
strange that so large a sum as $222,911.73 re- 
mains undistributed, being almost one-third of 
the whole sum distributable. But it will be 
borne in mind, that the non accepting or unpaid 
districts are chiefly in the populous counties of 
Berks, Lebanon, Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, 
Lancaster, York, Dauphin, etc., where the 
number of taxables is greater in each than in 
other parts of the State. 

. 20. School Tax.—The conditions on which 
the districts receive their State appropriation 
are, that they accept the common school sys- 
tem, and assess a tax at least equal to their 
But the directors 


proportion of appropriation. 
may increase the tax to double that amount 
without the assent of the citizens of the district, 


and with it to any extent. During the present 
year, 765 districts have complied with these 
terms, and assessed an aggregate tax of $231,- 
552.36, or about double the amount of their 
ordinary annual State appropriation. This tax 
is assessed on the same objects that pay county 
rates, and on the kind of personal property 
subject to State tax under the law of 25th of 
March, 1831. 

- Much difficulty is experienced in the assess- 
ment of that portion of tax derived from per- 
sonal property under the act of 1831. The col- 
lection of it, for State purposes, having ceased, 
commissioners and assessors generally are un- 
der the mistaken impression that it is not their 
duty to prepare and furnish to directors an ad- 
justed list or statement of the property subject 
to it. It is certainly not the duty of directors 
to do it. This gives rise to much confusion and 
difficulty. In a majority of the districts the 
tax is not assessed at all. It therefore becomes 
necessary forthe Legislature either to repeal the 
tax altogether, or to provide some specific mode 
for its assessment. There is little difficulty with 
regard to the assessment of the other portions 
of the school tax. 

.«:But in the collection generally a serious ob- 
stacle is found to exist. Though it evidently 
was the intention of the Legislature, when they 
passed the present school law, that the town- 
ship collector should be compelled to collect 
the school tax, yet there is no penalty provided 
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in case of neglect or refusal, and the words seem 
to give him the right to decline. The true con. 
struction undoubtedly is, that he must collect 
if the duplicate and warrant are presented to 
him. But it will very much promote the quiet 
of districts, if the matter be put beyond cavil 
by an express provision on the subject. The 
school tax collector is compelled to give bond, 
though the collector of county rates is not, 
There seems to be no good reason for this dis- 
tinction. It will answer every purpose, if both 
are put on the same footing, and power is vested 
in the president of the board of directors to en- 
ter up, in the nature of a judgment, the uncol- 
lected balance of the duplicate, after a certain 
date. Those changes seem to be immediately 
required, 

21. Distribution of School Funds. — The 
mode of distributing the funds among the dif- 
ferent schools or primary districts of a chief 
district, is a fruitful source of controversy, and 
as it is a point expressly submitted to the con- 
trol of the Superintendent by law, uniform rules 
have been adopted on all occasions presented for 
his decision. These are founded on the equal 
and common principles of the system, and are: 

1. That for duz/d:ng or otherwise procuring 
school houses, each primary district is entitled 
to a full and equal share of the funds for that 
purpose, without regard to its population or 
number of pupils. 

This rule is based on the fact, that the build- 
ing of aschool house is not a matter for the 
accommodation of the present year or genera- 
tion, but for the future, and that theretore the 
house must be such as will not only accommo- 
date the present, but the future condition of the 
vicinity when fully settled, 

2. That every primary district which will 
provide a house, new or old, without cost to 
the system, shall have its proper portion of the 
building fund expended within itselt for instruc- 
tion, and shall not be charged with the cost of 
building. 

This rule results from the arrangement that 
each primary district shall at all tines provide 
its own house; and that therefore if any pri- 
mary district can dispense with a new house 
now, it would be unfair to deprive it of its por- 
tion of building money, Aevea/ter, when a new 
house may become necssary, it Can receive no 
aid from the other, but must defray the whole 
expense out of its own proper portion of the 
district funds. 

3. That for the purpose of instruction, every 
full primary district shall receive an equal and 
full share of the district funds. By a /u// pri- 
mary district, is meant one containing not more 
scholars than one master can attend to, say 
forty, forty five or fifty; and not less than such 
a number as would justify the employment of a 
teacher at a full salary, say twenty, twenty-five 
or thirty dollars, according to the density of , 
population and other circumstances of the 
whole district. 

This rule is dictated by the desire to approach 
as near to an absolute equality of distribution as 
can be accomplished, without injustice to the 
denser settlements. The maximum number of 
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scholars is, therefore, in all cases, directed to be 
fixed at the greatest that one well-qualified mas- 
ter can teach with benefit—without causing the 
pupils to walk too great a distance, and the 
maximum at the lowest for whose instruction 
public opinion will tolerate the payment of a full 
salary. 

4. That all primary districts having more 
pupils than the maximum, or less than the 
minimum, fixed by the directors as forming a 
full primary district, shall receive a greater or 
less portion of the district funds than a full 
primary district, in proportion to their excess or 
deficiency, say a quarter, half or three-quarters 
of a full share; but that none shall ever receive 
less than one quarter of a full share. 

This rule is founded on the desire to adopt a 
medium course between absolute equality in the 
duration of instruction, and the ruin to the sys- 
tem which would be caused by paying a full 
teacher’s salary at every point where it might 
become necessary to open a school, no matter 
how small the number of pupils. In these 
fractional parts of a full primary district, their 
limited fund may still procure an equal duration 
of instruction by the employment of female 
teachers at lower salaries. 

Though these rules have been, and will be 
adhered to, in deciding all cases submitted to 
the Superintendent, yet distribution by the num- 
ber of taxables or pupils is not prevented when 
adopted in a district without opposition. Neither 
of these modes, however, can ever accomplish 
the great objects of the system, which are 
equality in 42d and duration of instruction all 
over the State 

In the distribution, no difference has of course 
been made between funds derived from tax and 
from State appropriations. All moneys in the 
hands of the district treasurer are treated as 


‘common school funds and made subject to the 


same rule of division. 

22. School Year.—The school year for the 
payment of State appropriation, commences on 
the first Monday of June, annually, and takes 
name from the ordinary year in which it termi- 
nates: for instance, we are now in the school 


_ of 1838, which commenced on the first’ 


But the school year, 
com- 


onday of June, 1837. 


mences on the Ist of January, annually. 

This gives rise to misunderstanding in draw- 
ing the State appropriation, and to serious 
difficulty in making the reports. The latter are 
obliged to be closed in the middle of the most 
active teaching season, and are, of course, 
vague and imperfect in many particulars. 

When the school law shall be remodeled, it 
will be more convenient to cause the school 
year to commence, for all purposes, on the first 
Monday of September. That time will be early 
enough for the districts to receive their State 
appropriation, so as to meet the expenses of the 
winter teaching; but if any money be sooner 
required, it can be derived from the tax. This 
will also be the proper time for closing the an- 
nual report. The fall teaching generally com- 
mences in September, after the harvest work is 
over, and if the reports are then transmitted to 
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the Superintendent, they will contain the whole 
transactions of the complete preceding year. 
His report can be laid before the Legislature 
shortly after the commencement of the session, 
and will be more satisfactory. It is impossible 
now to complete it before the middle of Feb- 
ruary, embracing, as it does, the district pro- 
ceedings up to the rst of January. 

23. Philadelphia and Lancaster.—The city 
and county of Philadelphia and the city of 
Lancaster, having peculiar systems of their own, 
are not subject to the Cemmon School Law, ex- 
cept that the former receives an annual share 
of the common school appropriation. 

Of the aggregate appropriation for the present 
school year, ($700,000) Philadelphia has re- 
ceived $89,536 51. In addition to this the city 
and county raised by tax $59 999.96 for the pur- 
pose of public education; at the comméncement 
of the year the balance on hand was $61,086.26. 
The whole expenditure during the year was 
$191,616.21, of which $110 864.25 was for the 
purchase of lots and erection of houses, and 
$80,766.96 for instruction, school furniture, 
books, stationery, fuel, &c. The whole number 
of pupils in the public schools of the city and 
county during the year was 17,000, and the cost 
of teaching each was $1.183/ per quarter. The 
Lancasterian mode of instruction is chiefly 
adopted. 

In the city of Lancaster also a modification of 
the Lancasterian system is in use. The ex- 
pense, amounting to $800 per annum, is de- 
frayed by the county treasury, the city bearing 
her portion of the cost of educating the poor in 
the non-accepting districts of the county under 
the old law, toward which she paid £500 last 
year. There must be at least 1500 children in 
Lancaster requiring instruction. Of these an 
average of only about four hundred attend the 
public schools. A great proportion of the rest 
are unprovided for. By adopting the Common 
School System, accepting the accumulated 
funds which now amount to $5,919.65, and ex- 
tending her facilities for instruction, Lancaster 
would be greatly the gainer both in a moral and 
pecuniary point of view. The amount of tax 
which she pays, as a non-accepting district, 
would be half the sum necessary to entitle her 
to the receipt of her portion of annual common 
school appropriation, which with the present 
accumulation would establish a system of 
schools at once cheap, useful, and creditable to 
her citizens. Carlisle with only half her popu- 
lation has nearly twice as many pupils in school, 
and infinitely better schools, attended by the 
children of all classes, Carlisle is an accepting 
common school district. 





VI.—AMENDMENTS. 


Every day's experience points out more clearly 
the necessity of a general revision of the Com- 
mon School Law, but the history of the past 
teaches the necessity of extreme caution in 
making it. Nothing has been more injurious 
to the free school cause than the frequent and 
almost annual alterations of the law since its 
first passage. if, in courts of justice, aided by 
all the learning of the legal profession, it is 
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found impossible to produce perfect uniformity 
in the construction and execution of the gen- 
eral law, how much more difficult is it to attain 
similarity of proceeding under the school law, 
which is to be understood and construed by one 
hundred thousand committeemen, six thousand 
directors, one thousand secretaries and collect- 
ors, and as many treasurers? And how cir- 
cumspect should the Legislature be in changing 
its details when once understood ! 

This State has been most fortunate in the 

rovisions of the school law of 1836. All the 
ingenuity of the human mind, unaided by 
actual experience, could hardly have formed 
an act better adapted to commence and foster 
the system. It has stood the test of trial, and 
is found only to require a modification of its 
details so as to adapt it more completely to our 
peculiar circumstances, and tothe rapid advance 
we have made in popular education. A strong 
proof of its merit is the favor it has found out 
of the State. The intelligent Superintendent 
of Common Schools of Ohio seems to give, in 
his first and valuable report to the Legislature, 
the preference to our system, after having with 
great care examined those of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, and the other free 
school States, and of the different countries in 
Europe. 

These considerations do not, however, lead 
to the conclusion that no changes whatever 
ought to be attempted, but, that they should be 
made as seldom as possible, and only on full 

roof of their vital necessity. No mere exper- 


iments, under any circumstances, are justifiable. 
In the preceding part of this report on the 
details of the system, the undersigned has sug 


gested various amendments and changes. 
But he is far from wishing the whole of them 
to be adopted mow. They have been laid 
before the Legislature, on the present occasion, 
that they may go forth to the public and be 
scrutinized. Should they be approved, it will 
be time enough at the next session to adopt 
them, with such additions as the succeeding 
year shall suggest. If they can not bear that 
test, they should not be incorporated into the 
system at all. 

When the amendment of the law is com- 
menced it should be completed thoroughly and 
for years. Next winter will be as early as this 
thorough and permanent revision can with 
safety be accomplished. At present we have 
only discovered the defects of the system. It 
will require the experience of another season to 
ascertain the proper remedies. 

When the revision shall take place it will be 
desirable to have it as little variant from the 
form of the present law as practicable, that all 
unnecessary difficulty to school officers may be 
prevented. It will also be advisable to have 
the whole law in one methodically arranged 
act, and not in a main act with supplements. 
There should not be an inoperative or repealed 
line in the whole, which must be the case if the 
amendment is made by supplements repealing 
or altering former provisions. 

Influenced by these reasons, the Superin- 
tendent will take the liberty to prepare and sub- 
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mit to the Legislature, at its next session, the 
draft of a general bill combining such portions 
of the present act as should be retained, with 
all the amendments dictated by experience up 
to that time, and framed with the least possible 
variation from the existing law. In doing this 
he will not of course be influenced by any de- 
sire of interfering with the proper province of 
the Legislature, but solely by a wish to retain, 
as far as practicable, the unity and uniformity of 
the law, and to promote the good of the system, 

In the mean time, a few minor provisions are 
immediately required, being such as are either 
merely declaratory or absolutely requisite to the 
execution of the law as it is. No others should 
now be enacted. These, the passage of which 
at the present session the undersigned would 
respectfully recommend, are: 

1. An explicit mode of compelling the town- 
ship collector or some other person to collect 

“school tax. 

2. A change of the law so far as relates to 
personal property taxable by the act of 25th of 
March, 1831; so that a more ready mode of 
reaching it may be presented. 

3. An express provision to vacate the seats of 
such directors as will neither perform their 
duties under the law nor resign. 

4. A provision that hereafter no acceptance 
of the system shall take place in any district 
now non.-accepting, except by the votes of a 
majority of all the qualified citizens resident 
therein. This change of the law will have a 
most quieting effect. 


VIlL—ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


In conformity with a joint resolution of the 
Legislature it is the duty of the Superintendent 
to report on the situation of these institutions. 
This communication having already swelled to 
a considerable extent, little will now be said on: 
the subject in addition to what is contained in 
the preceding part of this report. Tables will 
be found appended, giving all the statistical in- 
formation relative to their situation that could 
be expressed in figures, to which are added full 
abstracts from their written reports, showing 
more at large their condition, prospects, and 
wants. To allow the institutions thus to speak 
for themselves, was supposed to be more just to 
them and more satisfactory to the Legislature 
than any other mode. 

Aca:iemies.—About fifty County Academies 
have received aid from the State, varying from 
$2,000 to $5,000 each, exclusive of land. Of 
these, twenty-one have reported the present 
year, being one less than last year. Their 
whole number of students is 1,188 ; last year it 
was 1,111. The number said to be preparing 
to teach Common Schools is forty-six ; last year 
it was forty three. For other particulars, which 
do not vary much from the last annual report, 
the Legislature is respectfully referred to the 
tabular statements. . 

The position which County Academies should 
be made to occupy in our great system of edu- 
cation, is fully explained in a preceding part of 
this report, and the means requisite to attain it 
pointed out. It is here only necessary to re- 
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mark that, in one point of view especially, these 
institutions have very strong claims on the 
Commonwealth. Some of them have been 
closed and most of them injuriously affected by 
the existence of the Common School system. 
This evil falls heavily on that class of citizens 
whose portion of common school tax is consid- 
erable, and to the more advanced instruction of 
whose children, after they have passed through 
the common schools, the classical academy is 
indispensable. While they are so liberally 
contributing their taxes to the common good, 
the State should at least prevent the general 
system from injuring or destroying institutions 
so necessary to them. This can only be ac- 
complished by giving such a certain endow- 
ment to the academies as will secure to them 
the permanent services of competent classical 
teachers. Unless this is done, the majority of 
them must be discontinued; for, as the com- 
mon schools become more numerous and 
better, no pupils will’ be left in the academies 
but such as are engaged in the classical and 
higher branches; and, as these for some years 
will in most places be few, the academies must 
cease unless public aid be extended to them. 
Colleges.—Nine colleges have reported, one 


_of which (the Western University) is not in 


operation in a collegiate capacity. The same 
number made report last year, so that a fair 
comparative estimate can now be formed of 
their condition and progress. The number of 
students is 790; last year it appears to have 
been 841, but from that number should be taken 
about 150 who were only in the respective pre- 
paratory departments, (none of whom are in- 
cluded in the present report), so that the in- 
crease is 100; 93 completed their course this 
year and 116 the preceding; 352 students en- 
tered during the year just closed, and 238 the 
year before, showing an increase of 114; and 
there are now 61 persons receiving instruction 
as Common School Teachers; last season there 
were 49, being an addition of 12. 

Unparalleled exertions have within a few 
years been made by the Colleges of this State. 
Two have been revived, three founded, and 
only one discontinued... All now in operation, 
are much improved and strengthened. They 


-have the strongest claims on the Common- 


wealth, which they so much benefit and adorn. 
There never was a time when public aid could 
accomplish so much, or was so urgently needed. 
All the efforts in their behalf that can be made 
by their friends, have been made, and if the 
State now come to their relief, the success of 
most of them is certain. Now, too, in the midst 
of the general depression of all enterprise and 
business, which has even reached their halls 
and threatens to thin their classes, it will be a 
noble act for the Commonwealth to sustain them. 
If she does not, there is little hope for many of 
them, all aid from other sources being exhausted. 

As much money as would annually construct 
half a mile of railroad, given each year to the 
Colleges, and the cost of only one mile of canal 
to the Academies, will place both on a founda- 
tion of permanent security and usefulness. 
Will Pennsylvania rather increase her wealth 
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than educate her sons? She has shown, in her 
munificence to the Common School System, 
that she will not. 

In another part of this communication, the 
Superintendent has taken the liberty to desig- 
nate the amount and manner of permanent aid 
supposed to be required by the Colleges and to 
be within the means of the State. He would 
again respectfully urge its appropriation. 

The opinion has long been entertained that 
the only real defect of our College system is the 
too great number of the institutions. Every 
day’s experience more fully convinces of the 
soundness of this opinion, In order to show 
our excess in this respect over other States, a 
tabular statement, some time ago prepared by 
Professor Johnson, of the Franklin Institute, is 
subjoined. It presents a full account of all the 
Colleges in the United States, in 1830-1, and 
shows that Pennsylvania had then twice as 
many Colleges as New York, or Virginia, and 
thrice or four times the number in eack of the 
other old States. In the new States of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee alone, has our ex- 
ample been partly followed, and with success 
similar to ours. 

It may be, however, that the opinion just ex- 
pressed, isill founded, and that this State can sus- 
tain in credit and usefulness the eight institutions 
now in active operation. The experiment, at 
all events, is worth trying. But care should be 
taken, in passing a general bill on the subject, 
not to encourage into existence any more insti- 
tutions at the expense of those already in oper- 
ation and of the character of our collegiate 
system. It is under this view, and not for the 
purpose of excluding any now in existence, that 
the State aid has been proposed to be confined 
to such as have four professors and one hundred 
students. On reference to the accompanying 
table, it will be perceived that five of the eight, 
now in operation, possess the requisite number 
of students, and all have not less than four pro- 
fessors. Of the remaining three, one (Lafay- 
ette) has seventy-two students, and only re- 
quires means for their accommodation to obtain 
more than the number proposed; and the other 
two, (Allegheny and Marshall,) having only 
recently commenced, cannot show as many 
students as institutions of older standing, but 
will probably have the full number before the 
lapse of another year. 





VIIL—CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The undersigned has now fulfilled a duty of 
no ordinary magnitude. From a small incident 
to the office he has the honor to hold, the Com- 
mon School department of its business has 
grown up so as to occupy more than one half 
of his time, and nearly all his thoughts. It was 
a mere experiment—it is now a settled system. 
The great design of her public works is now 
largely and rapidly developing the unbounded 
physical recources of Pennsylvania. The 


mighty agency of the Free School, will, if prop- 
erly cherished and directed, bring out into em- 
ployment the much more incalculable and prec- 
lous treasures of her mind. Like the same sys- 
tem, that of Education needs only a continua- 
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tion of the fostering care which heretofore sus- 
tained and:strengthened its usefulness. If this 
be extended, Pennsylyania will, in a few years, 
be less celebrated for her Canals and her Rail- 
roads, than for her Schools and her Colleges. 

It is under this impression of the vast impor- 
tance of the system and of the urgency of its 
wants, that the undersigned has felt bound to 
offer for consideration all the facts that had 
come to his knowledge, and all the conclusions 
that had been forced upon his mind. For the 
correctness of the facts he can safely vouch; 
for the soundness of the conclusions he has no 
guarantee to offer, except such as may be found 
in an ample opportunity to obtain information, 
sincerely and sedulously employed for the pur- 
pose of arriving at correct results. 

After two years of close attention to the duties 
of the system, the Superintendent feels, in mak- 
ing this report, that all in his power has been 
done. He is aware, it is true, of great unfit- 
ness for the romentous task committed to him, 
but feels no consciousness of having failed to 
perform his duties to the best of his ability. 
The fate of the system is now exclusively in the 
hands of the Legislature. Little more can be 
done for it by its officers. If aided and sus- 
tained, its advance to perfection will be un- 
doubted. If neglected, its officers, though they 
will continue to perform their duty to it and the 
country, must act under achilled hope and with 
deferred or doubtful success in view. 

The undersigned cannot close this report 
without bearing testimony to one fact alike 
honorable to the State and advantageous to the 
system. In his whole experience the blighting 
touch of party politics has never been detected 
upon it. All seem to forget their every-day dif- 
ferences and to meet unitedly on this, as on a 
Sabbath ground of devotion to the public good. 

In no station of life has this right feeling been 
more obvious than among those in power. 
When the agitating divisions of the day shall 
have sunk into comparative insignificance, and 
names be only repeated in connection with some 
great act of public benefaction, those of GEORGE 
WoLF and JosePH RITNER will be classed by 
Pennsylvania among the noblest on her long 
list; the one for his early and manly advocacy, 
and the other for his well timed and determined 
support of the FREE ScHOOL. Nor will the 
_ patriotism of the Legislature be forgotten. The 

proud remembrance will be cherished, that the 
sessions of 1835-6, and 1836-7, opposed as they 
were in all other points, agreed on the common 
ground of education, and vied only in the de- 
gree of benefit to be conferred. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THo. H. BuRROWFS, 


Superintendent Common Schools. 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Feb. 19, 1838. 





—_ 


So whether to wander the stars or to rest 
Forever hushed and dumb, 

He gave with a zest and he gave his best, 
And deserves the best to come. 
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THE GREAT TEACHERS. 


T was said of Longfellow by Rev. N. H. 
Chamberlain: ‘‘ He laid the stress of his 
refinement on every member of the class,” 
Here is something worthy to say of a 
teacher. Let us follow the — a little 
way. It is easy to see that teachers are of 
three classes: 1. Those who go through a 
certain routine of ‘hearing lessons.’’ 2. 
Those who pack away knowledge—the 
memory-fillers. 3. Those who build mind, 
These last are of many different kinds— 
Longfellow, for example, led the minds of 
his pupils towards beauty, taste, refine- 
ment. 

Now the majority of routinists follow a 
plan that is deemed to be the correct thing 
for school rooms. Certain classes are to 
study arithmetic, geography, etc. They 
are to stand up when they read, etc. There 
is to be a recess in the middle of the fore- 
noon. There must be no whispering, etc. 
These axioms being followed day after day, 
the teacher persuades himself that he is 
‘* keeping school ’’ in orthodox fashion. 

Another class goes farther than this; 
they aim at exact knowledge, and the better 
ones of the class at a comprehension of 
what is learned; they set lessons and will 
have them learned; if not learned, they 
‘* keep in after school,’’ and press the 
pupils until it is learned. They lay out so 
much for the quarter, or term, and by hard 
work secure progress. They measure pro- 
gress by pages; they talk about “ finish- 
ing’’ botany or geometry in ten or twelve 
weeks. The pupil acquires the habit of 
saying that he has ‘* been through ’’ geog- 
raphy, and learns to believe that the chief 
end of school going is to master certain 
books. This class rely on examinations ; if 
a pupil cannot answer certain questions, 
they prophesy evil of him in future days. 

This class of teachers is an advance on 
the first class, those who make the school a 
treadmill. Splendid work is done by those 
who grind the pupil fine when he comes to 
the recitation bench; yet it is not wholly 
the work of the teacher. These hard 
drillers do a good work, rather uncon- 
sciously than consciously. From this class 
come, by slow evolution, a third class— 
those who build mind. The great teachers 
of the day were, and are, mind-builders. 
But to be clear it must be said that, after: 
all, the mind fashions itself, and all a 
teacher can do is to aid in the process by 
directing towards the knowledge needed, 
and towards ideals. 
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What do the great teachers do? Here 
is a pupil of Longfellow who tells us that 
Longfellow impressed refinement on every 
member of his class. He does not say that 
he learned much about the poetry of Spain, 
France and Italy from Longfellow ; he feels 
in him a love for the beautiful that he traces 
back to his teacher, and this he declares to 
be the great good that Longfellow was to 
his pupils, and to the world in general. 

It does not follow that the great teacher 
is not thorough, or does not possess exact 
scholarship ; it is very probable that he is 
a good scholar. But he is more. We have 
thousands of men with large attainments 
who would utterly fail as teachers. There 
most be something more, and that is the 
power to wake into being the “ high in- 
stincts’’ that possess the power to dominate 
our entire being. It is not the scholarship 
of the teacher that does this; it is the 
power within him, born in him, by virtue 
of which he is a teacher, that does it. Call 
it by what name you will, the power to 


‘ teach is the power to inspire pupils to pos- 


sess ideals of excellence, and to aim to 
reach them. The reciting of lessons fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the teacher to 
exert his God given power upon the young 
beings before him. ‘They must be set to 
acquire some knowledge, for they cannot 
comprehend what the teacher is to do for 
them at that time; when years are passed, 
they feel what was done. é 

The child may be made conscious of the 
universal soul that lies behind his life, of 
which truth, right and beauty are necessary 
elements. The common things of existence, 
when looked at with the eyes of the soul, 
yield a delight that is not understood by 
the uneducated. Wordsworth says: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

But the teacher is needed to open these 
visions to the child. The great teacher ad- 
dresses the highest intuitions of the human 
soul, because these dominate and direct the 
lower powers. 

It is not possible for a teacher to say how 
he addresses these powers, because it is soul 
blessing soul. His aim must be to set his 
pupils to observe the realities about them 
and to draw inferences. This is exempli- 
fied by Mr. Page in the incident of the 
thunder-storm. ‘‘ From Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God ’’ is an axiom of the teacher. 
Somehow the pupil must be put on the track 
of looking into, and around, and through 
the Creator’s method. If the subject of his 
thought is man only, he soon stops short ; 
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it must be man and God. Man is the pro- 
duct of some great and wise being—it must 
be so; the child who early becomes con- 
scious of this has made a great step. Man, 
nature and God become subjects of thought ; 
the child realizes that he is one of a trio; 
all things become illuminated by a new light. 
Common objects are lifted out of meanness. 
‘«The primrose by the rivulet’s brim’’ is 
more than a yellow primrose. The child 
thus being introduced to nature begins to 
be taught by her. Through her he begins 
to interpret man and God. 

It isin some such way as this that the 
young being is led by the great teachers. 
Truth has a wonderful relation to the mind 
of man. It is truth the child must be led 
to contemplate; there is a great difference 
between truth and fact. If achild arranges 
sticks, three in four rows, and sees that 
four threes are twelve, it becomes truth to 
him. If he is commanded to say that four 
threes are twelve, it is an assertion, a fact. 

Let it be remembered that the great 
teachers have ever pointed their pupils to- 
wards the truth, and let every teacher hum- 
bly and reverently seek to follow their ex- 
ample. Truth is mighty in its effects on 
the human mind; but skill is needed, and 
this will lead the teacher to study methods. 


= 


MALACHI DUDLEY, A. M. 








ONE OF THE OLD TIME SCHOOLMASTERS. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





HE dark, cheerless winter afternoon was 

drawing to a close when the door of the 
little school house at the cross-roads opened, 
and a number of boys and girls of various 
ages and sizes came out into the snow. 
Every reader will recall Sir Walter Scott’s 
remarks on the dismissing of a village school 
in the afternoon, in the first chapter of 
‘‘Old Mortality.’’ In the present case, 
some of the children stopped a moment out- 
side to adjust more carefully their various 
wraps ; but most of them plunged wildly 
out into the deepest snow, racing about, 
throwing it into each other’s faces, amid 
much laughing and shouting, and then scat- 
tered off on their different ways, mostly in 
little squads of three or four, but some soon 
diverging and taking off separately down 
the lanes and familiar ways to their homes. 
In truth, no sight can present more joyous- 
ness and innocent mirth than a district 
school when dismissed for the day. 
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Shortly after the scholars had departed, 
and while some of them were yet visible in 
the distance, the master himself made his 
appearance. He had tarried for a few min- 
utes to replenish the stove with fuel, and to 
make some other simple arrangements for 
the future. It was Christmas eve, and for 
reasons that will appear farther on, he in- 
tended returning to the school-house a few 
hours later. He now stepped out, and closed 
the door after him. The snow, which had 
been coming down nearly all day, had 
ceased to fall; but the wind blew cold and 
fitfully. The master drew his rather thread- 
bare coat more closely around him, and 
buttoned it up to the last button. He 
drew his cap farther down over his head, 
and pulled his collar up to protect his neck 
as well as possible. It was very evident 
that he had not a superabundance of cloth- 
ing for the season. He was not a young 
man —‘‘ not so young as he used to be,’’ he 
sometimes said jocosely—a man of fifty 
years or more, but straight and active, and 
not yet showing much sign of age ; only a 
near view of him would discover some gray 
hairs among his brown, and that the crow 
had put his feet down rather hard at the 
corners of his eyes. But he was a sprightly 
fellow yet, nevertheless, and he now set off 
at a brisk rate down the snowy road ; at a 
certain point he turned aside, and vaulting 
with ease over the rail fence, he struck off 
across the pathless fields for the house of 
Squire Alden. 

The fact is that Master Dudley was not a 
bit like the regulation schoolmaster of the 
story tellers—not like I:habod Crane, or 
Dominie Sampson, or Master Halliday, or 
Wackford Squeers. He was not a pedant. 
He did not teach school either from love of 
the work or exactly from necessity. He 
had talents and attainments sufficient to 
have succeeded in some other walk in life; 
but he was a man of quiet habits, of simple 
tastes, unambitions, not worldly-wise, and 
fond of books and leisure. He was good- 
hearted, affectionate, poetic, and mildly en- 
thusiastic in his small way. He bad never 
married, though, as he said, he had come 
perilously near it ouce,—and his limited 
resources were sufficient for his few de- 
mands. Such was the man who now crossed 
the Squire’s snow-covered lawn, and a 
moment later mounted the steps of the 
wide, wind-swept veranda, The big house- 
dog looked out from his kennel and growled 
ominously when he heard a stranger’s foot 
on the step; but at sight of the master, and 
at a kindly word from him, he curled him- 
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self up again in his warm straw. The 
master was a frequent visitor at this com. 
fortable farm-house. 

Those were the good old days of ‘‘ board- 
ing around.’’ To the present generation 
this expression is perhaps not so clear as to 
those of forty or fifty years ago; but it was 
customary in those days in the rural dis. 
tricts to employ a teacher at a certain salary, 
and board him. Instead of establishing 
him permanently with one family for the 
term, all the patrons of the school would 
eutertain him in their turn, for one or 
more days, as the case might be, but gen- 
erally for only one day at atime. This was 
called ‘‘ boarding around ;’’ and such it was 
too, in the strictest sense ofthe term. Very 
great advantages were supposed to accrue 
from this practice—chiefly, that the burden 
of maintaining the school was thus light- 
ened, and the teacher thus became ac- 
quainted with his patrons and their families, 
—points that were thought to be very de- 
sirable. While this system involved some 
serious drawbacks, as Dr. Alcott has pointed 
out in his ‘* Confessions of a Schoolmaster,”’ 
it was also not altogether unpleasant. 

‘‘ The teacher sleeps in a wide, soft bed, 
Kept clean for guests, in the great spare room, 

With gay chintz curtains over his head, 

And blankets woven in the old hand loom. 

The thrifty wife, ere the break of day, 

Springs from her rest, though the room is cool, 

And. breakfast ended, we haste away 

O’er the shining crust to the district school. 

Here morals are pure, and manners sincere, 

And men in the Church and State renowned, 

Have made the first step in a grand career, 

Teaching school and boarding around.” 


Society has improved in the last forty 
years, and many of the uncouth views and 
rude pranks of both the fathers and their 
sons have passed into the limbo of dis- 


carded and forgotten things. One of the 
rude jests of former days was the practice of 
‘*barring out’’ the teacher at Christmas. 
The observance of this holiday was not so 
general or so careful then as now, and most 
of the district schools continued in session 
the same as on ordinary days. It was a 
common practice, where school was kept on 
Christmas day, for the larger pupils to bar 
the teacher out, as it was termed ; that 1s, 
the pupils aimed to get first to the school- 
house in the morning, and obtaining en- 
trance by whatever means, they secured the 


doors and windows so as to prevent the. 


teacher from getting in until he had furn- 
ished the means for a treat for the school. 
Sometimes, when they were forestalled in 
this purpose by the teacher, they resorted to 
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other tactics to gain their ends, such as 
placing obstructions in the chimney, and 
thus smoking him out. Their demands, 
however, rarely exceeded a supply of apples 
and cider, and these were not generally 
difficult to obtain; yet, upon the poorly 
paid teachers of those days, it was a pretty 
heavy annual tax; and quite a contest 
usually took place between the teacher and 


the pupils to see who should be first on the 


ground and thus secure possession. 

Master Dudley was an experienced hand 
in all that related to school matters. He 
was not often found napping ; and believing, 
for certain reasons, that there was to be a 
vigorous ¢ffort made to circumvent him and 
compel him into measures, he resolved to 
spend the night before Christmas in the 
school-room. He had noticed a good deal 
of mysterious whispering and consulting 
among his larger pupils, both boys and girls, 
and he surmised that something desperate 
was in the air. Things were then just at 
the turning-point from the old to the new. 


’ The rude custom which we have been de- 


scribing was obsolescent in most parts of 
Western Pennsylvania. Several years had 
passed since any attempt of the kind had 
been made in the school over which Master 
Dudley presided. The high character which 
he bore in the community preserved him 
from that and from other indignities that 
were too frequently practiced by idle and 
vicious pupils upon the teachers in those 
days. The latter indeed, and alas! were 
too often of such character as to invite in- 
dignity and disrespect. The historian* of 
Education in Pennsylvania informs us that, 
among the tricks played upon the luckless 
pedagogue, ‘‘ his wig might be ingeniously 
removed from his head, his queue tied to his 
chair, the legs of his chair so weakened that 
it would not bear his weight, or his dinner 
including, most 
likely, the almost indispensable bottle of 
trum.’’ The last clause explains nearly all 
that goes before. To very little of these 
annoyances had Master Dudley ever been 
subjected, and not at all, as we have said, 
of late years; had it not been for the 
mysterious consultations before mentioned, 
he would perhaps have had no apprehensions 
whatever. Anyhow, he determined to be 
beforehand with the young rascals, and ac- 
cordingly he laid in a supply of provisions 
and fuel, and with one or two of his fa- 





*James P. Wickersham, LL. D._ I write his 
name here with a feeling of peculiar tenderness and 
tegret. In his recent death I have lost one who had 
been my friend for more than twenty years. 





| wrought faithfully and well within your narrow 
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vorite books he could pass the night very 
well. 

It was Christmas eve. The snow lay 
deep on the ground. No sound cheered 
his vigil, except the occasional outcry of 
chanticleer that came faintly to him from 
some remote barn shed. Who can _ hear 
that shrill alarum ere the Christmas dawn 
and not recall that little party of watchers 
on the platform at Elsinore ? 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad, 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.» 

The worthy schoolmaster thought of all 
this, and then, as the hour had grown late, 
he made himself comfortable by the stove, 
and fell asleep. Shortly after dawn he was 
awake and listening. He expected to hear 
some of the rogues outside; but he heard 
only the wind blowing through the trees. 
He threw open the window shutters and 
looked down the snowy road; but no one 
was in sight. ‘‘I might as well have stayed 
at the Squire’s and slept in my bed,’’ he 
said to himself. After a while, at the usual 
hour, the children began to arrive, in little 
groups, or singly, and among the larger 
ones the same mysterious whispering and 
conferring were going on as before. Clearly 
he had escaped a great danger, or else there 
was one yet in advance for him: but the 
master was wary; he was not going to be 
taken at any disadvantage ; he would keep 
a watchful eye upon their movements. 
School had been ‘ called ’’ an hour or more 
when several sleighs and sleds drove up. In 
them were a number of the parents and 
friends of the pupils. The teams were se- 
cured to the fences and trees, and the peo- 
ple came iuto the school-house, bringing 
several bundles and packages with them. 
Their irruption was sadly demoralizing to 
the study and good order of the school ; but 
after a little Squire Alden arose and ad- 
dressed the schoolmaster to this effect : 

Mr. Dudley, your pupils, not only those 
who are now under your care, but a number of 
those who were formerly in your school, and 
who have grown up and left you, have pro- 
cured a little present for you, as a mark oftheir 
love and respect. At this Christmas season, 
when it is common to give kindly greetings and 
gifts, they have thought of this token for you. 
In this they have been encouraged by their 
porn and friends. You have long lived and 
abored among us, and though the field of your 
labors has been circumscribed, you have 
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limits. If you shall receive this little present 
with half the satisfaction that the donors have 
in presenting it to you, we shall be well pleased. 

To say that the schoolmaster was aston- 
ished is to say little. He sat like one ina 
dream. Such a thing had never happened 
in all his experience before. 
Squ're’s words, but scarcely understood 
their meaning. He sat a moment after the 
Squire had ceased speaking, and then he 
managed to say that he was much surprised, 
but at present could only thank them for 
their kindness. His voice trembled, and 
he durst not trust himself further. He 
looked through the window and across the 
snowy landscape, but he saw nothing for 
the happy mist that filled his eyes. 


-— 


PLANTING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 





HIS subject, of great importance in itself, 

and treated with much ability, occupied 
the attention of a late meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, in an address 
by L. M. Chase, of Roxbury. He very 
correctly remarked at the outset that if we 
desire to render our school grounds at- 
tractive, and a public ornament, there is 
nothing which yields so great results for a 
small expenditure as the decoration of 
planting. He remarked that many of the 
school houses in that highly cultivated re- 
gion would be far more attractive if a few 
dollars could be expended in planting trees 
and shrubs about them, and improving the 
lines of approach. Except in the State of 
Connecticut, almost nothing had been done 
to adorn the country school grounds of New 
England. In many instances, five dollars 
a year would in a few years render them ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Many years ago, a dis- 
tinguished public speaker, who had traveled 
through a large portion of Western New 
York, remarked before a large assembly that 
he could at once distinguish the common 
school house in any district from other 
buildings by its unattractive and neglected 
condition, without a tree or bush to protect 
it. Another person named a locality where 
he had seen two magnificent brick barns, 
supposed to have cost at least six thousand 
dollars each, and within a mile of them a 
district school was in session in a house not 
costing five hundred dollars, and badly 
neglected besides. This contrast between 
brick barns and unpainted school houses 
showed very distinctly the relative estima- 
tion in which their horses and children were 
held by these farmers! 


He heard the > 
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The district and other public schools, in 
which so large a portion of the lives of chil. 
dren is spent, and where many of the most 
important early and permanent impressions 
are received, should be of a pleasing and 
instructive character, and not of a repelling 
influence. The grounds should be planted 
with trees and shrubs, and neatness studied 
and kept up. A reason why so many oc- 
cupants of farms show such a disregard for 
order, may be traced to the repulsive early 
lessons received by them at school in their 
younger years. 

Sometimes a moderate amount of atten- 
tion will accomplish important results. The 
owner of a farm was asked for a school lot, 
for a house about to be erected. In selling 
it he made the provision that a dozen de- 
ciduous and a dozen evergreen trees should 
be planted and kept in good growing con- 
dition, and till this was the case, seven 
dollars a year should be paid to him by the 
school trustees. They paid the penalty but 
once; and now handsome trees and com- 
fortable shade distinguish the premises, 
while other school houses in that region of 
country are marked for their baldness and 
neglect. 

In connection with planting trees, valu- 
able lessons may be taught of practical 
utility. Every neighborhood has growing 
wild within a few miles species which every 
country resident should distinguish at sight. 
There are growing wild in the northern 
States of the Union as many as twenty 
species of the oak, and yet how many men 
in a thousand can distinguish and name 
one-half of this number? There are seven 
species of hickory, six of maple, seven of 
pine, seven of birch, and if a part of these 
could be transplanted to the grounds of our 
larger schools and academies, the knowledge 
of timber trees which might be thus taught 
would be of real utility in many instances 
in after-life. Some of these and other trees 
might be obtained from our best nursery- 
men at little or no expense; and a collection 
of named shrubs would add to their value. 
The temporary and permanent care and 
protection which they would require, and 
which competent teachers could induce the 
students to give them, would be a positive 
advantage in practical treatment. 

The lecturer whose words we have quoted, 
very justly regards the work of teaching 
school children a love of nature a matter 
of great importance, both as increasing the 
sources of happiness to them, and as open- 
ing avenues for their future usefulness in 
many ways. He says: ‘*Set the child down 
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in the lap of nature, in the midst of flowers 
and trees, of mountains, and of the blue 
arch of sky above him. Let him hear the 
songs of birds, the soft breathing of spring, 
the sighing of autumn, the blast of winter, 
and his education is properly begun, and 
not till then. I have been told by several 

rsons that they first learned to love school 
through their nature lessons. Such instruc- 
tion will never be forgotten, and will pro- 
duce important results in mature life.’’ 

During the discussion which followed the 
lecture above mentioned, a member men- 
tioned an instance in which permission was 
obtained to plant trees in aschool yard, and 
the children snbscribed money for the pur- 
pose, and the trees were planted. Both 
teachers and pupils took great interest in 
this movement. He regarded it as import- 
ant to turn education in a little different 
direction from that which it now takes,— 
Country Gentleman. 


_ 


IMPORTANCE OF READING. 








T is probable that no one branch of edu- 
cation has been more neglected than 
reading. An impression has prevailed that 


_achild will gradually and naturally acquire 


an ability to read as it grows older, whether 
it be taught reading or not. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that the 
daily study of arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, etc., all require the practice of reading. 
This idea is fast losing ground: the merely 
naming of words is not reading. To be 
able to read requires a knowledge of the 
requirements and science of vocal expres- 
sion, voice culture and management, artic- 
ulation, action, grouping, etc. These things 
can only be acquired by careful study and 
training. Good reading and speaking is so 
essential a part of an education that it 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
neglected. Surely any young man _ will 
have much use for this when beginning in 
any business or profession. If he desires to 
be a lecturer, editor or statesman, or to fill 
any public office, then this is the vital part 
of his education. Milton has said, ‘‘An 
education is that which best fits a man to 
perform skillfully and magnanimously all 
the duties of life, both public and private, 
in peace and war.’’ Then if we give our 


children an education, we must teach them 
to be ready to fill any position to which 
they may be called. The ancients gave 
much attention to this subject, but for some 
unaccountable reason there has not been so 
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much attention given it, until it can now 
very justly be termed a modern science. 
However ancient the science may be, the 
time never has been when the need of bet- 
ter readers and speakers was more urgent 
than at the present time. 

For years a deficiency in these accom- 
plishments has been observed and deplored. 
Now the question arises, What is to be 
done? I shall answer by saying, Learn to 
read and speak. Study the science of read- 
ing and speaking. Many donot understand 
the great benefits which are derived from 
the proper study of this science. I shall 
mention a few. It strengthens the throat 
and lungs, gives a clear, smooth,>musical 
tone to the voice, gives grace and ease to 
the speaker. A knowledge of this science is 
very necessary to the orator and reader who 
would correctly portray the thoughts and 
passions that animate the human soul. But 
this science is not confined to the public 
speaker; it is of the utmost importance in 
our business intercourse and daily affairs. 

The conversation of a person either at- 
tracts or repels us, Our tones and man- 
ners leave their impression upon those with 
whom we mingle long after the words we 
utter have been forgotten. How essential 
then that we cultivate an agreeable tone of 
voice, and a pleasing and engaging manner. 
Educate wisely—it is the understanding that 
comprehends. The operations of the vocal 
instrument being so delicate and the liabili- 
ties to false practice so great, render it a 
matter of serious importance that children 
be properly directed in its use at an early 
age. Parents can do a great deal of this at 
home. Teach your children to read aloud 
to you, have them commit to memory some 
good selections and recite them. Do not 
let them be excused from the rhetorical ex- 
ercises at school, rather insist that they do 
more such work. 

’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

The child gets its first instruction at its 
mother’s knee, and every word and action 
taught it there tends towards the formation 
of its character. Then if we would have 
readers and speakers of our children we 
must teach them this art. Have them read 
and recite at home, and as they grow older, 
instead of their thinking they are too large 
to do those things, teach them that to be 
able to entertain a guest, or the family cir- 
cle, adds to their dignity, which it certainly 
does. Encourage them to enter school de- 
bates ; it will teach them self-possession, and 
they will get accustomed to hearing their 
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own voice, and will not be frightened at it. 
Have them read and then tell what they 
have read. It does one but little good to 


know anything if he cannot convey that 
knowledge to others. 


HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 





BY AMORY H. BRADFORD. 


MONG the great facts which have come 

to the front during the last half-century, 
heredity is perhaps the most prominent. It 
has been recognized in all ages. It never 
was more clearly stated than in the Ten 
Commandments: ‘‘ For I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, upon the third 
and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me; and showing mercy unto a thous- 
and generations of them that love me and 
keep my commandments.’’ This fact, as 
science interprets it, shows that it is the 
tendency of disease and evil to run to the 
third and fourth generations, seldom to the 
fifth, and that then there is reversal to the 
original type, which is always beautiful and 
beneficent. On the other hand, in the 
nature of things, that which is good con- 
tinues so until corrupted. Evolution has 
unquestionably brought the law into its pres- 
ent prominent place; for evolution works 
by two factors, namely, heredity, or that 
which tends to permanence; and envirun- 
ment, or that which tends to variation. 

The characteristic of the first is that it re- 
produces the past; of the second, that it 
adapts to new conditions that which has 
come from the past. The prominence of 
these forces is, whether justly or not, revo- 
lutionizing thinking, compelling men to re- 
write their psychologies, their treatises on 
ethics, their theological creeds. While the 
revival of interest in this great law influences 
other spheres of inquiry, it would be strange 
if it did not also modify theories of educa- 
tion. Every child is the product of all pre- 
ceding generations. He is not himself 
alone, but a body packed with potencies de- 
rived from no one knows how many or what 
personalities which have lived before him. 
The problem of education is by means of 
environment to modify and, as far as pos- 
sible, destroy the evil, and bring the good 
into expression and power. Nor is this all ; 
for tendencies to good, when improperly 
balanced, become evil. Education, there- 
fore, has to do with the elimination of ten- 
dencies toward deterioration and the proper 
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development and balancing of tendencies 
toward good. The word education is a his. 
tory. It implies heredity, for it indicates 
something to be drawn out; and as that 
something could not originate with the 
child, it must have been transmitted. The 
word implies powers which have come from 
others and which ure to be trained. So of 
the word culture. Where does culture be- 
gin? With birth. The age of impression 
ls quite as important as the age of reason. 
Culture implies something to cultivate, 
That something is not implanted by teach- 
ers, but is always inborn. All schemes of 
culture should begin with the recognition 
that each child is different from every other; 
that the lines of difference run far back, and 
therefore are not superficial, and that, in 
order to secure the highest efficiency, sys- 
tems of education shuuld be adapted to the 
individuals to be reached. Each child 
possesses characteristics which run back 
through generations, for which it is not re- 
sponsible, and which can be changed only 
by the most carefully planned and wisely 
adjusted discipline. In each pupil there ap- 
pear tendencies which have been modified 
here and given new impulse there, tenden- 
cies which are sometimes quickly discerned 
and sometimes lie too deep to be easily 
found. If, now, it be granted that heredity 
and environment differentiate the pupils in 
our schools so that no two, even from the 
same family, are exactly alike; and that 
they come to the teacher’s hands each with 
his own peculiar powers and faculties to be 
developed, the problem of education be- 
comes complicated and difficult. By the 
study of what men are, we learn of what 
they are capable. The word education 
signifies, ‘‘ To lead out.’’ To lead out 
what? That which is in the book? No. 
That which is in the teacher’s mind? No. 
That which is in the pupil. Dr. Stanley 
Hall says: ‘* There is one thing in nature, 
and one alone, fit to inspire all true men 
and women with more awe and reverence 
than Kant’s starry heavens, and that is the 
soul and body of the healthy young child. 
Heredity has freighted it with all the re- 
sults of parental well and ill doing, and 
filled it with reverberations from a past 
more vast than science can explore ; and on 
its right development depends the entire 


future of civilization two or three decades. 


hence. Simple as childhood seems, there is 
nothing harder to know; and responsive as 
it is to every influence about it, nothing 1s 
harder to guide. To develop childhood to 
virtue, power, and due freedom, is the su- 
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preme end of education, to which every- 
thing else must be subordinated as means.’’ 
Knowledge is not always desirable for its 
own sake. It is valuable as a means. Study 
which leaves the manhood narrow and con- 
tracted, and fills the head only as gold fills 
a miser’s purse, is hardly worth the effort 
required.-—Educational Review. 


—— 
_ 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 





HE Jndependent has gathered some valu- 
abie and interesting statistics showing 
the strength of the various Christian churches 
in the United States and their growth during 
the past year. In some cases the figures are 
estimates, but our contemporary believes 
that on the whole the results ‘‘ very closely 
approximate the truth.’’ From these it ap- 
pears that there are in the United States 
151.261 churches of all denominations, 
103,300 ministers, and nearly 22,000,000 
During the year there has been 
an increase of 8,500 churches, nearly 4,900 
ministers and nearly 1,090,000 members. 
The most numerous denomination is the 
Roman Catholic, with its 7.500 churches, 
8,300 priests, etc., 8,277.000 population, of 
whom 4,676,000 are estimated to be com- 
municants. Then come the Methodists 
with, in round numbers, 4.980.000 commu- 
nicants ; Buptists, 4,292,000; Presbyterians, 
1,229,000; Lutherans, 1,036,000; Congre- 
gationalists, 491,000, and Episcopalians, 
480 000. The increase in the Catholic 
population during the year was 421.700. 
The estimated gain in Catholic communi- 
canis was over 238,000. 
The growth of Protestant membership 
was 668,000. The Methodists gained more 
than 256.000; the Baptists more than 213,- 





000; the Lutherans 938,000; the Presbyte- 


rians nearly 49,000; the Congregationalists 
more than 16,000, and the Episcopalians 
about 9,500. ‘The accession of new mem- 
bers was even larger than these figures, since 
in every denomination there were deaths of 
members whose places were filled by new 
acquisitions. The numher of deaths in the 
Mcthodist Episcopal body, for example, was 
reported at 28,300. 

_ This is a highly satisfactory and encour- 
aging showing to all who have the welfare 
of the church at heart. A gain of nearly 


eleven hundred thousand 1n membership in 
one year, with a corresponding increase in 
the number of churches and ministers, indi- 
cates that Christianity is marching on with 
As our contemporary 


no uncertain stride. 
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well says, ‘‘ It is in itself a most overwhelm- 
ing refutation of the assertions we hear now 
and then from various quarters, that Chris- 
tianity is losing its hold upon our people, 
and that our churches are declining.’’— 
NV. Y. Herald. 


<i 
—— 


SUGGESTIONS IN THE TEACHING 
OF LANGUAGE. 








FEW years ago there was no such term 

as language—it was grammar. Lan- 
guage includes reading, it includes writing, 
it includes spelling, the use of language in 
every way, orally and written; ard it in- 
cludes grammar. Language is that teaching 
of the child which will give him a correct 
and fluent use of English. I claim that it 
comes as a habit. We talk and express our- 
selves from habit. The reason that pupils 
cannot get up and address a meeting cor- 
rectly is because habit is too strong for 
them. When we are not careful we torget 
ourselves and talk as we used to. The 
remedy is to fasten good habits upon the 
children. ; 

I would devise means to have all the chil- 
dren talk and write. Give them something 
to talk about. Tell them just what to talk 
about and write about. I sometimes ask 
them to tell what they have done since their 
dismissal from the previous session of school 
and their attendance upon the next session, 
and by so doing give them a chance to talk 
about something with which they have been 
familiar. 

Story-telling is, indeed, the very simplest 
thing of all. We all like stories. My 
father, now go years of age, still likes to 
hear astory. I think teachers ought to be 
examined in story-telling, and I would like 
to sit by and listen. The first thing we do 
in primary grades is to set the children to 
telling stories. They get into the habit of 
telling what they know and talk about some- 
thing in which they are intensely interested. 
This is continued up through other grades. 
There is everything in being skilful in tell- 
ing children, Let criticisms rest upon them 
very lightly all the time; don’t pour on too 
much at once; let the child have a fair 
chance to do what he can. Some teachers 
seem to think if they do not correct all the 
mistakes at once which a child makes, they 
will never have another opportunity. Why, 
they are happening all the time! Tell a 
story rather than read one to the children. 

Writing commences with the second or 
third year in school. If they write out a 
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story it is generally a jumble, and they 
should be held to writing sentences. The 
teacher should not wait until she reaches the 
school-room before she prepares her dicta- 
tion exercise. Prepare it before hand, and 
let one exercise be such as to include capital 
letters, another the interrogation point, an- 
other the apostrophe, etc. Reduce your 
dictation to one line if need be. Write it 
on a slate, and thus be economical and save 
paper, or on a blackboard, if you have 
plenty of room, and let the children study 
it. It will become a sort of game with them 
to see if they can’t doit right. Train them 
with two and three and more sentences as 
they progress, and by and by they will com- 
mence to study the meaning of sentences. 
There should be a law to expel a teacher 
from a school who examines and corrects 
the writing of all her pupils. Her time can 
be better employed. Just take a jumbled 
sentence and put it on the board, and there 
correct it and make English of it. Let the 
pupils understand that they are helping you 
to make English of it, and by following this 
up daily in a short time you will find things 
looking better. Don’t forget supplementary 
reading sometimes outside the regular read- 
ing lesson. If your school authorities don’t 
supply you with it, bring in something and 
read tothe children. The geograpiy lesson 
will entirely change, and the pupils will be- 
come familiar with stories. There is too 
much in our schools of what is known as 
‘*teaching,’’ a continual talking to children. 
Pupils should learn how to learn something. 
—Rk. C. Metcalf, Supervisor Boston Schools. 


~~ 
_ 





A TALK WITH Boys.—I am sure that each 
one of you boys wants to be a gentleman 
sometime. No boy wants to be called a 
boor or a clown when he grows up. But 
you need not wait till you are five feet ten 
and can vote. Begin this minute, and carry 
yourself so that people will say, ‘‘ What a 
perfect little gentleman Fred Brown is!”’ 
Set your hat straight, hold your head up, 
and take your hands out of your pockets. 
Don’t say that you are a free-born Ameri- 
can citizen, and can sit in a roomful of peo- 
ple with your hat on. If you were the 
Great Mogul himself you would have no 
business to do it. If you mean to be polite 
you must be so all the time, or else you will 
seem to be acting a part. Be attentive to 
your mother and sister. You'll never find 
another friend so good as your mother—and 
surely your sister is entitled to the same 
courtesy as the sister of some other boy. Be 
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polite to all who are your social inferiors, 
The most polite gentleman I know has the 
same greeting for all people. Be espe. 
cially courteous to old or helpless people. 
Lots of boys are ready to carry a pretty 
girl’s bundle, but are not willing to help an 
old woman with her burdens, I once saw 
a man who was a modern Lord Chesterfield, 
excuse himself to two ladies with whom he 
was walking and help a lame old man get 
his wheelbarrow out of the ditch. Then he 
quietly rejoined his companions and re- 
sumed the conversation. ‘‘He’s what you 
may call a gentleman,’’ said the old man, 
looking after him, and he was right.—J. Y. 
School Journal. 


A distinguished professor of chemistry 
in Géttingen, complained one day about the 
want of observing power on the part of his 
students, saying to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you 
make too little use of your faculty of obser- 
vation. In my youth, when I studied 
chemistry, we were obliged to employ all 
our senses in the service of scientific obser- 
vation and investigation. You see this jar? 
Do you know what it contains? No, for 
you hesitate to taste its contents as I do. 
Many of you observe only with one sense. 
Employ all your senses, and the result will 
be astonishing to you.’’ And saying that, 
the professor dipped a finger into the abom- 
inably malodorous liquid, and then put his 
finger into his mouth. In order to prove 
that they did not deserve the reproach of 
their beloved teacher, the students all flocked 
around the laboratory counter and followed 
the examiple of their teacher, though it was 
done with an array of disgusted faces and 
ejaculationsof horror. ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said 
the professor, when they had returned to 
their seats, ‘‘ from your actions you may see 
how correct my statement was. If your 
faculty of observation had been better de- 
veloped, you would have noticed that I did 
not put the same finger into my mouth that 
I dipped into this malodorous chemical sub- 
stance.’’—Dr. 7. L. Klemm. 


VARIETY, progression, moderation and 
purity should enter into every scheme of 
children’s reading.— Supt. S. Z. Dutton. 


Ir we take into account the well-being of 
the individual in our plan for his education, , 
we shall make provision for training him 
into a state of general intelligence before he 
is subjected to the narrowing influences of 
the pursuit of any special occupation.— 
Supt. Jno. W. Dickinson; Boston, Mass. 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 





HE historic report of Dr. Burrowes, 
which occupies a large part of the pre- 
sent issue Of Zhe ournal marks certain 
strong points of contrast between then and 
now, and serves to show how far we have 
gone in certain directions in the work of gen- 
eral education during the past fifty years. 
Compare this State paper of 1838—the 
necessities of the situation which it recogni- 
zes, and the means of improvement which 
it suggests—with the reports from Superin- 
tendents in all parts of the State, as presented 
from month to month in Zhe FYournal, and 


‘ the high hopes of Dr. Burrowes seem almost 


realized—the bright promise of his dreams 
almost fulfilled. With patriotic zeal and the 
energy of a noble purpose he toiled for an 
average life-time at the foundations of our 
unique educational system. 

At the age of thirty-three years, after two 
years’ study of the field, he wrote this extra- 
ordinary report ; and for thirty-three years 
thereafter, until the day of his death, all that 
voice or pen could do was done, with unsel- 
fish devotion, to advance the cause that was 
nearest and dearest to his heart. Men of 
his stamp are the heroic men of any era. 
They give grandly of all they have, and the 
best they have,— 

And wisest they in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and grey! 

For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 

In laying plans for the summer vacation 
don’t forget the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, to be 
held at Bedford Springs early in July next. 
This is one of the famous summer resorts of 
the State, to which a pleasant trip may be 
had at any time during the summer season ; 
but in July a brief stay of a few days may 
be made by teachers and others at moderate 
cost and under very favorable circumstances. 
We hope to present the programme of the 
meeting in the next issue of Zhe Journal. 








TuE attention of Teachers, Superintend- 
ents and pupils is called to the fact that 
candidates for the Junior class in the State 








Normal Schools must this year and hence- 
forth present themselves for examination in 
June. The schedule for this year’s exami- 
nations appears in the official department or 
the present number of Zhe Journal. 

Dr. EpwarpD Brooks will sail for Europe 
about the middle of May, for the purpose of 
making careful inquiry into the school sys- 
tems of some of the leading cities of Eng- 
land and the Continent. He will enter 
upon his new duties as Superintendent of 
the Schools of Philadelphia September rst. 
On Thursday evening, April 30th, he was 
given a grand complimentary banquet in 
Philadelphia. ‘The best wishes of hosts of 
friends go with him across the seas. 





We sympathize with City Superintendent 
Samuel A. Baer, of Reading, who was so 
unfortunate as to have his leg broken above 
the ankle by the falling of a platform, on 
the occasion of a flag-raising at one of the 
schools. There were upon the platform at 
the time it fell about one hundred and fifty 
persons, including the chorus of school 
children. Some of the children were hurt, 
but none seriously injured. 





THE next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association to be held at Toronto, 
Canada, July 14--17, 1891, will be of an 
international character. The teachers of 
Canada expect to give their guests a royal 
welcome, A cordial invitation, endorsed 
by the authorities of Ontario and by the 
authorities of the Dominion, has been before 
the Association for several years. The pro- 
gramme, which will soon be ready for pub- 
lication, contains the names of leading 
educators from all parts of the North 
American continent. Pennsylvania should 
send a large delegation, and make herself 
felt in the deliberations of this meeting. 





THE massive block of granite from which 
Mr. Herman Strecker is now cutting the: 
memorial stone for Dr. Higbee’s grave at 
Emmitsburg is said by the Reading papers 
to be the largest and heaviest single stone 
ever brought to that city. Its weight is 
about fourteen tons. It is not easy to get 
out a stone of this size, even at the famous 
Mew England quarry from which it comes, 
that shall be wholly free from flaws ; and in 
this case, the first block being not entirely 
prefect, it was necessary to get out a second 
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which proved to be all that isdesired. The 
block is to stand for a thousand years, and it 
will be a master work of a master workman. 


Pror. M. G. BRUMBAUGH will again give 
the month of June to Institute work in 
Louisiana. This will be his third year in that 
State. They evidently know a good man 
on the Institute platform when they see him. 


Tue Spring, long delayed, has come with | 


a rush and an exuberance of bloom and 
foliage surpassing anything we have before 
seen. So it seems/ No doubt there have 
been other springs, and in our own experi- 
ence, to match it—but surely not to surpass 
it. Last year we saw the hepatica in Janu- 


ary, and the dandelion was in bloom in® 


Lancaster every month of the year. This 
year the hepatica was not found here until 
late in March, and the dandelion also kept 
well out of sight. This we know because 
the boys, with their botanizing cans, are 
scouring the hills along the Conestoga, a 
locality rich in plants, when any days in 
the earliest spring-time are warm enough to 
promise the first bud and bloom ; and they 
seem to bring in everything that shows a 
blossom. But since the late spring has got 
fairly under way—what a resurrection there 
has been! We have seen the terminal buds 
of the horse-chestnut grow six inches in five 
days—the brown hillsides clothed as by 
magic with grass and flowers, the naked 
branches of our deciduous trees and shrubs 
all robed again in green and rioting in 
bloom. Botany goes through a part of each 
of the last three years of our boys’ school 
life, and many of them grow enthusiastic 
over the practical work and the country 
rambles by field and wood and stream with 
which it is inevitably associated. 


THE citizens of Toronto are already hard 
at work to make this International Meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
one of the largest and best in its history. 
The city is beautifully located on the lake 
shore, has a population of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand, is noted for its excellent 
municipal government, is the very centre of 
the educational life of the Dominion, and 
is full of vigor and nineteenth century 
spirit. No more attractive spot could have 
been selected for the meeting. Many dif- 
ferent side-trips and excursions will be pro- 
vided to Niagara, to New England, to the 
lake regions of the Dominion of Canada, 
and down the St. Lawrence past the Thou- 
sand Islands to Montreal and Quebec. One 
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evening session will be given to a compar. 
ison of American and Dominion educational 
systems—with Commissioner Harris repre. 
senting the United States, and Hon. George 
W. Ross, Minister of Education for On. 
tario, speaking forthe Dominion. Another 
evening will be given to a discussion of the 
education of women—the discussion carried 
on by six ladies, one for each of the four nat- 
ural divisions of the United States, and one 
each for the Dominion and for England. 
Educationally and socially, the Toronto 
meeting promises to be a great success. 


WHERE there are no forests, nor wood- 
lands, there will be no birds, says an ex- 
change. The question is often asked, what 
has become of the feathery sweet singers 
that once filled all parts of Pennsylvania 
with the gush, thrill, and cadence of their 
songs? In addition to the sweetness and 
melody of the music of these birds, they 
were insect devouring, and did much to 
secure the healthy growth of orchards of 
fruit trees and vines on the premises of city 
and town homes. The disappearance of 
these birds has frequently been ascribed to 
the appearance of the English sparrow in 
our midst, but on good authority, it is now 
stated that the reason why the robin, thrush, 
lark, wren, yellow and humming bird, with 
others of every variety have disappeared, is 
because there is little woodland left on the 
farms of the State—that the forests have 
been diminished in extent, and even the 
shade trees removed from sidewalks and 
public roads. The wanton destruction of 
trees in Pennsylvania has been discreditable 
for years. Its effects have been many and 
serious, and to this the forced disappearance 
of our song birds can be truly attributed. 
Where there are no woodlands, no groves, no 
forests, birds will not and cannot dwell. 


In his recent biennial report, State Supt. 


Kiehle, of Minnesota, says: ‘I am still of 
the opinion, as presented in my report of 
1886, that no method so entirely meets the 
demands of both financial and educational 
interests as that of ‘free text books.” 
From the financial side, purchases are made 
direct from the publishers and at lowest 
rates. The experience of other States and 
of many cities has been that the cost per 
pupil is reduced to about 40 cents, so that 
the average cost to a district of 50 pupils 
would average about $20 annually. From 
the educational side there appear the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. There is absolute uniformity for the 
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district, which is all the uniformity that is 
necessary, the books being a part of the 
apparatus of the school. 

2. The books are ready for all the pupils 
at the opening of the school. This is a 
great gain. It is no uncommon thing for 
days and even weeks of the short term of a 
country school to be made almost useless be- 
cause children have no books. 

_ 3. By this plan pupils can be put into 
classes best suited to them. 

4. The attendance is much increased. It 
is not uncommon for parents of large but 
poor families to keep their children at home 
because they do not feel able to equip them 
with the necessary books. 

In the execution of this plan provision 
must be made by which teachers will be 
held strictly responsible to the district for 
the care of books, and exact reports made 
by district officers of the condition and cost 
of the text-book library. 


Dr. J. T. RotHrock, botanist and natu- 
ralist of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has recently returned from a cruise of 
several months among the West Indies, pro- 
poses to make a holiday cruise along our 
northeast coast during the summer months. 
The parties of students that he takes with 
him have a very pleasant and profitable 
time. The ‘‘ White Cap,’’ his staunch 
little vessel, is thoroughly equipped for sea 
voyaging, with competent officers and crew. 
She 1s now lying at Camden, and will be 
ready to sail again about the middle of 
June. In speaking of his summer cruise 
the genial Doctor says: 

These vacation trips afford more relaxation to 
the tired brain than one can possibly conceive 
who has not tried a yachting cruise. In ad- 
dition to the study of marine life, botany and 


‘its kindred sciences become a real pleasure in- 


stead of a task to those even whose tastes do 
‘not lie in that direction. 

I shall send the yacht round to Boston about 
the 1st of June, and we will join her there and 
cruise up as far as the Bay of Fundy. We 
shall land at all important points and with our 
dredging machinery and photographic appa- 
ratus study local history, collect specimens of 
natural history, and so on. Of course, the 
party will go on shore as much as they want to, 
the only thing that I insist upon, as most of the 
students are youngsters, is that every one must 
be on board by 8:30 p.m. Those who choose 
can learn the use of the sextant, Sumner's 
method, how to find the longitude by the stars, 
and all the other minutiz of navigation. I 
have a splendid set of instruments. 

The trip will probably last to the end of 
August. I never believe in being in a hurry 
when sailing for pleasure. I give an occasional 
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lecture on emergencies to the students on board, 
such as how to treat the apparently drowned, 
those suffering from sunstroke or heat prostra- 
tion, how to stop bleeding, etc. Reading is not 
encouraged, although, of course, anybody can 
make use of the yacht’s library. It is more 
physical than mental training we aim at when 
at sea. It is strictly a vacation cruise, and an 
occasional run on shore to play a game of base 
ball or cricket is encouraged. This will be our 
third cruise, and I may say this, that we have 
never as yet met with an accident or had a 
case of sickness. 


_— 
-_ 
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DEAS are the food of mind, and opinions 
rule the world. It is the function of the 
common school to awaken the youthful 
mind to a perception of ideas, and train the 
mental faculties to a capacity for the forma- 
tion of intelligent opinions upon whatever 
subjects may come up for consideration in 
life’s varied experiences. 

The branches taught in the common 
schools must each have its own outcome of 
usefulness when school days are over, as well 
as before the graduating exercises take 
place. We sometimes overlook the real 
value and importance of the simple ele- 
mentary branches, because they seem in 
themselves to be so very common and to be 
taken as a matter of course. The simple 
art of reading, as the pupil slowly and often- 
times laboriously endeavors to get through 
successive sentences on the printed page, 
would seem in itself, to an incompetent 
teacher, a merely mechanical exercise, per- 
functory in character and often an irksome 
duty, to be got out of the way as soon as 
practicable. But looked at farther along as 
a channel for the transmission of ideas and 
as an open door to the wide realms of liter- 
ature, it gains, from a revelation of its real 
mission and purpose, an absorbing interest. 
It is an interest also which is luminous with 
the glory of awakened mind ; which inspires 
the intelligent and true teacher with a 
yearning desire to clothe the. simple exer- 
cise with the soul and spirit that should be 
its animating motive ; and without which it 
would be as dead and uninteresting as the 
unintelligible characters on a Chinese tea 
box. 

Given the ultimate use to which the art 
of reading is to be applied, it logically fol- 
lows that a full, convenient, and choice 
supply of thought-awakening and mind-sat- 
isfying material should be freely furnished 
to tempt the pupil to the use of his newly- 
acquired art and to reward him for its exer- 
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cise. Hence the wisdom of establishing 
well-selected school libraries as an auxiliary 
and potential force in the great work of 
popular education. A thirst for reading 
being once awakened, the means should be 
provided to satisfy its cravings. If good 
and healthy reading matter is not within 
reach, that which is inferior and objection- 
able will find its way into youthful hands 
with the certainty of the law of gravity, and 
with consequences that are often deplorable 
and of lasting injury in the formation of 
character. 

It is proverbial that pupils who have ac- 

quired the habit of reading, even if it gets 
no farther than the county newspaper, are 
the brightest and most teachable in the 
school-room, because of the superior intel- 
ligence thus acquired. If you want boys 
and girls to be bright, intelligent, and nobly 
ambitious, above all things give them good 
literature to enable them to form high and 
pure ideals that will brighten and bless all 
their after lives, and exert a moulding influ- 
ence for good that is scarcely second to any 
other. ‘ 
In how many care-burdened homes and 
lonely farm-houses are to be found bright 
young minds, hungering and thirsting for 
what their immediate environment does not 
furnish them! ‘To thousands of such boys 
and girls a book would be a priceless treas- 
ure, giving them newer and higher ideals of 
life, and a broader knowledge of the world. 
It would pour sunshine upon the routine of 
life’s plodding duties, and give them spirit- 
ual force and power in the mastery of the 
work-day world. It would mean higher 
courage in dealing with life’s cares and 
multiplied vicissitudes. History is full of 
examples of the awakening and transform- 
ing power of even a single book falling into 
the hands of some yearning boy, longing to 
know that which to him was unknown. 

One of the most pathetic things in the 
print-stores a few years ago was a rude 
chromo of the country lad, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in the huge log-cabin fire-place, eagerly 
perusing by the light of blazing pine-knots a 
stray volume of deep interest to him that had 
accidentally come into his hands. What 
influence that one book may have exerted on 
his after-life with such a mind as his, who 
can tell? If this counts for so much in a 
single instance, how much will it be worth 
if multiplied by thousands or tens of thous- 
ands! Andrew Carnegie is right in found- 
ing libraries as fountains of intellectual light, 
and culture, and refinement, to exert a 
potential influence upon our developing 
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civilization. What he has done on a large 
scale can and should be done on a sraaller 
but diffusive scale of influence. 

Coming to the surface spontaneously, like 
germinal seeds planted in good soil, School 
Libraries have sprung into existence in a 
very large number of school districts in our 
State. Started by special collections for the 
purpose, by the proceeds of public lectures, 
or by contributions from private citizens in. 
terested in the subject, this movement has 
reached a stage of development that justi- 
fies and demands official recognition and 
support. Mention of this gratifying ten- 
dency of public sentiment is frequently 
made in the reports of Superintendents. The 
latest testimony in this direction, which is be- 
fore us as we write, comes from Superintend- 
ent Brecht, who announces that the School 
Libraries already established in Lancaster 
County have accumulated over seven thous- 
and volumes of interesting and valuable 
reading matter; that the movement is ex- 
panding all the while, and that it is really 
one of the most gratifying signs of the times. 
In many instances the School Boards have 
furnished book-cases for these libraries, under 
their general power to purchase school 
furniture. They would like to go one step 
further and purchase additional books to fill 
up the shelves, but they have no legal au- 
thority to doso. It is one of those cases 
in which the Legislature might wisely en- 
trust to the discretion and good judgment of 
the local school authorities the power to 
contribute in this way, according to their 
own good judgment, within reasonable 
limits, to the welfare and prosperity of the 
common schools within their respective dis- 
tricts. 

The common schools are established to 
insure intelligence and virtue in the rising 
generation. School libraries are a most 
valuable auxiliary influence towards that 
common end, and should, therefore, come 
under the legalized authority and support of 
the respective School Boards, at their discre- 
tion, they being recognized judges of local 
wants and local public sentiment. It is true 
that, under authority now possessed, books 
of reference and books for supplementary 
reading can be supplied at the discretion of 
the Board, but it would be well to have a 
legal enactment which should recognize 
and encourage the School Library. House 
bill No. 430, now pending, provides that 
any School Board may appropriate fifty 
dollars per year for Library purposes. We 
hope that it may become a law before this 
adjournment of the Legislature. 
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OHIO ON TEXT-BOOKS. 





HE general discussion of any question of 
school interest or school policy is good. 
The more of this the better; for we are all 
interested in the schools, and desirous of 
securing in them and for them whatever will 
render them more useful to the individual 
and a greater blessing to the Commonwealth. 
The question of the publication by the State 
of the text-books used in the schools is now 
attracting much attention both in our own 
and other States. We have long regarded 
the measure as one that must work harm to 
the cause of general education. But the 
views of Zhe Journal have already been 
given at some length. At this time we de- 
sire merely to present an extract from the 
report of the Supervisor of Public Printing 
of Ohio to Governor Campbell of that State, 
which is a thoroughly business-like state- 
ment of the case. He says: 
While I do not think the question of hav- 
ing the State engage in the actual publica- 


- tion of school books has ever been seriously 


considered in Ohio, the agitation of the 
question in certain quarters, and my duties 
as a member of the Ohio School Book Board 
during the past year, have led me to investi- 
gate the matter to a considerable extent ; 
and I take this opportunity, in this my last 
report, to record the results of my observa- 
tions and views on the subject. The pub- 
lishing of school books is a distinct branch 
of the printing business, and requires a long 
apprenticeship and experience in its differ- 
ent departments. After the work of the 
author, and its editorial review and criticism 
—which of course requires able and pains- 
taking scholarship—the preparation of the 
plates requires new and special type on ac- 
count of the technical marks and characters 
used in school books; maps and diagrams 


- must be drawn by expert cartographers, and 


these must be engraved; illustrations must 
first be drawn by capable artists and then 
reduced by photographic processes and en- 
graved, and it is noteworthy that the illus- 
trations in our modern school books are of 
the best and finest which can be produced. 
The plates must be made in duplicate and 
frequently renewed, as the printed page in 
aschool book should be clear, perfect and 
beautiful. Poor printing and broken type 
is not acceptable now even in newspapers, 
much less would it be allowed in school 
books for our children. The estimates 
asked and commonly made for publishing 
school books, are for the mere printing from 
the plates already prepared, for the paper 
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used, and for binding the sheets, usually in 
some common form, with cheap material. 
I have found from my investigation that this 
.is comparatively a small part of the cost of 
producing school books; and that the larger 
items of expense are necessarily incurred in 
publishing first-class school books equal to 
those now in use in our schools. 

Other difficulties in the way of the State 
undertaking or embarking in this business 
have become apparent from my experience 
in this office. The State can only procure 
paper and other materials by contract let- 
tings to the lowest bidder, and under the 
requirements of the Constitution the State 
must have all its printing done by contract. 
Any one acquainted with the ~practical 
workings and results of this system, knows 
that under its operations it would be almost 
impossible to secure paper of the uniform 
quality and high grade required in school 
book work. Again, it is found in practice 
almost impossible to get State printing done 
with that promptness and despatch which is 
necessary and required in the business world. 
Self-interest prompts the private publisher 
not only to publish the best books he can, 
but always to meet promptly the demands 
of his customers whenever made. Without 
this he could not make or hold a market 
for his books. 

But with the State publishing school 
books, it would beas it is now with other 
State printing, and the schools, with their 
thousands of pupils, would have to wait the 
slow operations of some State contractor. 
Another difficulty in the way of the State 
publishing school books would be the irreg- 
ularity of the supply and demand. It would 
require an immense establishment, equipped 
with expensive presses and machinery, to 
turn out enough school books to supply all 
the children in this State with their full 
outfit of books within a reasonable time. 
To do this would require, I understand, 
Over 3,000,000 copies of books. These 
would have to be printed, bound and shipped © 
under pressure, and even then several 
years would be necessary to do the work. 
But after this first or full supply was manu 
factured and distributed, the regular demand 
or annual supply would be comparatively 
small, and it would be, in practice, irregu- 
lar and changeable. There would be in 
this irregular and changeable demand for 
books to properly supply the schools at 
different times and years, great waste and 
loss to the State directly, and to the people 
indirectly. 

I might easily add to this list certain me- 
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chanical or technical obstacles which would 
always make it difficult for the State to en- 
gage in such an extensive and hazard.us un- 
dertaking as publishing school books, with 
any reasonable expectation of success, either 
from an educational or economical stand- 
point. 

To my mind there are greater objections 
to this proposed undertaking by the State 
than mere material or mechanical difficul- 
ties. It would be an innovation or depart- 
ure in the workings of our simple form of 
government which would be dangerous in 
many ways. It would open new and de- 
vious avenues to reach the public treasury. 
It would create a new State board, a bureau 
of officers, and a long line of contracting 
agents. It would subject our public schools 
and our school books to partisan influences 
and control. It would engage the State in 
a form of business difficult, delicate and 
hazardous, and in competition with private 
citizens and private enterprise. And it 
would embark the State in an enterprise or 
undertaking which would be a never-ending 
source of perplexing difficulties, political 
spoils, partisan investigations, annual appro- 
priations, and perennial deficiencies. 


—_ 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





T is not well to legislate too many branches 
of study into the schools. As far as pos- 
sible, the wide margin of discretion allowed 
to our Pennsylvania School Boards in de- 
ciding what shall be taught, in addition to 
the branches already required under the 
law, should be continued. We want man 
things all over the State, that will be had by 
the generations coming after us—music and 
science and art, zesthetics as well as ethics— 
but these will be introduced only as the 
people generally become well enough edu- 
cated to demand them. 

Governor Pattison has, we think, done 
wisely in vetoing the bill requiring compul- 
sory training in physical culture, and in 
this connection we cordially endorse the 
views of one of our local contemporaries, 
The New Era, as follows: 

‘* Every one, perhaps, is willing to admit 
that physical culture is very essential, and 
wherever practicable should be given all 
proper scope. But, desirable as it is, we do 
not believe this State is as yet ready to in- 
troduce it into our common schools as part 
of the regular curriculum. It is more 
necessary, perhaps, in city schools than in 
those located in the country, where pupils 
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generally engage in manual labor and get 
more bodily exercise than those in cities. 
It was this fact, no doubt, which led to the 
introduction and passage of a bill by the 
State Legislature, and which Governor 
Pattison has just vetoed, requiring the prac- 
tice of physical culture in the public schools 
of the cities of this Commonwealth. 
Under the present law School Boards are 
made the judges of what should or should 
not be taught in the public schools, and we 
believe they are the proper persons. They 
are for the most part intelligent men, and 
likely to do the best in their power for the 
good of the schools under their charge. 
Where calisthenics are required, we believe 
School Boards will introduce them without 
compulsory measures. There is much force 
in-the remark of the Governor that the best 
results are attainable by allowing the widest 
exercise of local control, and by allowing 
the various School Boards to regulate their 
local affairs and prescribe such courses of 
study as may seem best to them.,”’ 

In withholding his approval of the bill, 
the Governor says: 


I herewith return without my approval House 
bill No. 33, entitled ‘“‘An act relating to the study 
and practice of physical culture in the public 
schools of all the cities of the Commonwealth.” 

This act seeks to impose upon the School 
Directors, Boards of School Control or Boards 
of Education of the public schools of all the 
cities of the Commonwealth the duty of provid- 
ing for instruction in physical culture, including 
calisthenics, to all pupils in all departments of 
all schools; to punish any failure on the part of 
School Boards in this respect by withholding 
from them their respective shares of the State 
appropriation of school moneys, and presum- 
ably to compel teachers to pass examination in 
these added branches after January 1, 1892. 

I was not informed of any demand or neces- 
sity for imposing this restriction and penalty 
upon the various School Boards of cities, nor 
of any reason why city school districts, and no 
others, should be subject to the operations of 
this bill. The School Department of the Com- 
monwealth has not discovered or pointed out 
any occasion for such legislation. There is 
more requirement at present for a simplification 
of the modes of instruction in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth than for onerous addi- 
tions thereto. 

Beyond the comparatively few and simple 
fundamental branches required by general law, 
the School Boards of each district are best qual- 
ified to judge of the wants of the public schools 
under their supervision. As the law stands 
“they shall direct what branches of learning 
shall be taught in each school.” If successive 
Legislatures impose additional branches upon 
them, the curriculum may eventually become so 
burdensome as to practically defeat the purpose 
and change the character of the public schools. 
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Where instruction in physical culture and 
calisthenics is desirable and practicable, it can 
now be given under direction and control of 
the Boards in control of the several districts. 
Where, for local reasons which may mean good 
to them, the Directors are not prepared to en- 
force such instructions in some departments 
and in some schools, I am not willing to lend 
my approval to any enactment which compels 
them to do so under the severe penalty of los- 
ing their share of the school appropriation. 

The best results can be attained by permitting 
the widest exercise of the principle of local con- 
trol which pervades the school system of our 
Commonwealth, and by allowing the various 
school districts to regulate their own local 
affairs and to prescribe the courses of study 
which may seem best to those whom they elect 
to control their schools. 


The House sustained the Governor’s veto 
by a vote of 100 in favor to 38 against it. 


—_ 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 








ILLAGE Improvement will ever be as- 
sociated in this land with the name of 


‘Hon. B. G. Northrop. The New York 


Tribune is about to issue in pamphlet form 
an article by him that has already appeared 
in its columns. It may be profitably read 
in every village of Pennsylvania, especially 
in connection with the Arbor Day work that 
is attracting so much attention in many 
parts of the land. It shows how many de- 
clining towns have increased the value of 
their property, how homes have been made 
more attractive, and how benevolent men 
in all the country have shown, substantially, 
their appreciation of village improvement. 

The homes of a town or village can only 
become what they should be by the co- 
operation of its citizens. This develops the 
friendly spirit that makes a town pleasant, 
and gives conditions to the exterior of the 
home in harmony with the beauty and love 
that should characterize it within. 

The village library has always been found 
a strong agent in village improvement. It 
acts upon those who control—stimulating 
thought, awaking enterprise, and arousing 
energy. It powerfully affects the boys. 

Dead villages mean dead villagers. Beau- 
tiful shaded avenues, good pavements, 
sewers, lights, beautiful lawns, all indicate 
activity of mind among the people. It is 
not money alone, nor chiefly, that produces 
such improvements. It is mind. Where is 
village improvement greatest? Is it in 
those sections that are most illiterate? Let 
us recognize the cause as closely related to 
that of public instruction and of home influ- 








ence. Let these allies be arrayed in solid 
lines against their common enemies, ignor- 
ance and ugliness, filth, disease and death. 
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INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 








FTER ten years of labor of many schol- 
[\ ars and the expenditure of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, Webster’s ‘‘ Interna- 
tional’’ is given forth to the public as the 
successor of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. The enumeration of the staff em- 
ployed on the general work of revision, and 
of the special contributors to various de- 
partments, shows the wealth of labor and 
scholarship bestowed upon the volume. 
The preceding edition, with all its supple- 
mentary matter, has been re-studied line by 
line. A close comparison has been made 
with a whole library of the most recent 
authoritative works in philology and in all 
branches of knowledge that include new 
usages of speech. Upon technical subjects 
eminent specialists have been employed, 
and their contributions have been carefully 
harmonized in form with the general prin- 
ciples of the revision. Great care has been 
devoted to the pictorial illustrations; the 
number has been increased from three thou- 
sand to nearly four thousand, and about 
two-thirds of them are entirely new. There 
has been elimination of many errors, large 
amplification and enriching by new material, 
and a judicious conservatism toward those 
excellent definitions of standard words 
which were Dr. Webster’s especial merit. 
Some increase of the amount of matter in 
the book was inevitable; it is partly repre- 
sented by the enlarged page and the greater 
number of pages. But increase of size has 
not been sought, and the difference in bulk 
between this volume and its predecessor 
hardly begins to measure the difference in 
value. A comparison of the two in any 
part, page by page, will reveal how frequent 
are the changes and how great is the im- 
provement. In changing the name of the 
great dictionary, the publishers say : 

‘‘Hitherto the title-page has borne the 
heading, ‘An American Dictionary of the 
English Language.’ The present substitu- 
tion of ‘International’ for ‘ American’ 
marks an accomplished change in the rela- 
tions of the English-speaking peoples. It 
is not their separation, but their community, 
which is now emphasized by the best thought 
and feeling in every department of life and 
literature. It was with the enthusiasm of 4 
patriot in the birth-time of a nation that 
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Dr. Webster laid stress on the American 
character of his dictionary. He had zeal- 
ously done his part, by pen and voice, in 
the establishment of a new nation under a 
novel constitution. He was eager and 
proud to show that in scholarship and liter- 
ature,.as well as in politics, his country had 
a distinctive contribution to make to the 
higher civilization. His own character in- 
cluded an element of the heroic. Amid the 
discouragements of a crude and provincial 
period, with a courage which recalls that of 
his great predecessor, Samuel Johnson, he 
threw himself single-handed into the task of 
making a complete English dictionary. 
But while Johnson’s dictionary was only 
one incident of his literary career, that of 
Dr. Webster absorbed the best energies of a 
lifetime. 

‘‘ Now, upon the issue of an edition so 
materially altered and improved as the pres- 
ent one, the occasion seemed appropriate 
for a modification of the title. In naming 
it ‘ Webster’s International Dictionary,’ we 
recognize that the language of the mother 
country now encircles the globe; that the 
literature of each of its branches is the 
common possession of all; that not only 


through the literary but .also through the 
popular speech of all these peoples there 


runs a unity of structure, a common vocab- 
ulary, and a substantial identity of the entire 
language, compared with which all local 
variations are but trifling. Any complete 
dictionary of this language must be so com- 
prehensive in its scope, and at the same 
time so true to those canons of the best 
usage which are everywhere acknowledged, 
that it shall be serviceable to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, of the United States, of 
Canada, of Australia, and to the English- 
speaking population of India and of Africa. 
The Londoner, reading a story of Bret 
Harte, will turn to such a dictionary for the 
slang of a California mining camp; and the 
Melbourne merchant will consult it for the 
usage of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Beyond any other modern or ancient tongue, 
the English is coming to be a world speech. 
The extension over the earth of the race 
elements that use it as their mother tongue, 
and the strengthening bond of unity among 
all English-speaking peoples, are among the 
most significant and beneficent facts of the 
age. It is in recognition of this, and of the 
wide use of Webster’s Dictionary as an 
authority in Great Britain and its depend- 
encies, as well as in the United States, that 
the present edition is distinctively called 
‘The International.’ ’’ 
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APRIL ARBOR DAY. 


HE work of Arbor Day is cumulative. 
Each year adds to what has been done 
both in the growth of the old and in ex- 
tent of the new planting. The day has 
this year been observed in some twenty-five 
or thirty States, and the number of trees 
planted has been very great. An educational 
journal before us says and it is well said; 
‘* The teacher in charge of a school who 
does not in any manner observe Arbor Day 
should seek a new field of employment’’— 
where he will not prevent good, if he does 
not do it ! 

In some of the States and in Canada the 
day is observed with, probably, more en- 
thusiasm than in Pennsylvania. There are 
reasons why this should be so. But Penn- 
sylvania also is doing well. The leaven of 
interest in the subject of tree-planting is 
spreading ; and the hold it is taking upon 
the schools will insure an educated senti- 
ment in this important direction that will 
in time result in immense benefit to the 
State. 

Other anniversaries look backward. Ar- 
bor Day alone of them all looks forward. 
And, though it is the latest appointed, it is 
one of the very best days of special observ- 
ance in the round of the year. In Pennsyl- 
vania it comes twice a year, once for the 
State at large, by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor, the day named being in the Spring; 
and again in the Fall, by appointment of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for special observance by the schools, 
most of which are closed in the Spring for 
some time before the season of tree-planting 
has arrived. 

The first of the two days named (April 
roth) was observed by Governor Pattison, 
by the planting of a fine tree upon the cap- 
itol grounds at Harrisburg. It was also ob- 
served in many places through the State, 
especially by the schools. 

In accordance with our custom, we give 
the paper read at the Lancaster High School. 
This school has steadily observed both days 
in each year since April, 1885. On eachof 
the thirteen days which have been named 
the boys’ department has planted from 125 
to 150 trees. It was remarked by Mr. Mc- 
Caskey, principal of the boys’ department, 
during the formal programme of the after- 
noon, that the number of trees planted by the. 
hundred or more boys now in attendance, is 
more than five hundred and fifty. This 
leaves 1200 or more that have been planted 
by those who have gone out of the school 
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since 1885. The girls also have to some 
extent been interested in the good work, 
and have done more or less planting. 

The study hall of the girls’ department, 
where the exercises of the day are always 
held, was handsomely decorated with plants, 
ferns and flowers. The boys and girls were 
alive with interest, and sang wonderfully 
well, as if on purpose to please their good- 
natured instructor, Prof. Carl Matz, who 
never looks so much in his element as when 
leading a grand chorus. 

The High School orchestra, led by Prof. 
Carl Thorbahn, also did excellent work. 
The programme was varied by chorus and 
orchestral work and readings, including 
the Proclamation by Governor Pattison and 
the Arbor Day Circular by State Superin- 
tendent Waller. 

The formal paper of the day, by Mr. 
Henry M. Engle, of Marietta, one of our 
most successful and enterprising nursery- 
men and fruit growers, was as follows upon 
the subject of 


FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 


“And the Lord God planted agardenin Eden.” 
We all have our ideas of said garden, and all 
believe it to have been beautiful. At the same 
time the sentiment is altogether too prevalent 
that the earth, as we see it, is just the reverse— 
which is a sad mistake—for it is beautiful and 
lovely just according to the standpoint from 
which we view it and make it.” If viewed from 
ignorance and coarseness, our surroundings 
are unattractive and gloomy, but seen from a 
standpoint of intelligence and refinement, it 
becomes a question whether the said Eden was 
more beautiful than many spots that are even 
now to be found upon the earth. Nature is so 
prolific, and lends her helping hand so gener- 
ously if man does his part, that there are com- 
paratively few spots of earth that may not be 
made both beautiful and useful. But I must 
repeat and emphasize. If man does 47s part 
well and faithfully. 

Nothing contributes so much to make this 
earth beautiful as vegetation, from the small 
tiny plantlet to the lofty trees of the forest. 
Not only is the earth made beautiful by these 
growths, but we find, when we glance over the 
long list of fruitful plants, shrubs and trees, that 
utility is also added to beauty. This should 
awaken within us reverence and gratitude to 
the benevolent Giver and Dispenser of these 
precious gifts. 

The many excellent and delicious fruits 
grown throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, are intended not only as food, but in 
addition, to give health and happiness. I be- 
lieve strongly in the proverb that “‘ Fruit makes 
man good-natured.” If this adage be a cor- 
rect one, should not greater efforts be made to 
produce an abundance of these delicious_pro- 
ducts of the earth ? 

This brings us down to planting—just what is 
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done more extensively to-day than on any other 
day of the year. Let us be thankful that Arbor 
Day has become a fixed fact—and thanks to 
those who have been instrumental in establish- 
ing itas such. Tens of thousands of trees are 
being planted annually which would not be 
planted but for Arbor Day. How much these 
will add to the health, wealth, and happiness of 
the community at large, we are unable to calcu- 
late, but we may reasonably hope that it will 
be much more than their cost. When we con- 
sider the low price of trees, shrubs and plants, 
and the ease and certainty with which they 
may be transplanted and set to growing in the 
new locality, it does seem strange that so many 
people neglect this important work who have 
ground and other facilities needed. I would 
consider it almost criminal neglect on the part 
of such as have families of children, to whom 
they owe more than the simple purchase of a 
few fruits now and then—and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The natural craving for fruits is such in chil- 
dren who have no fruits at home that opportu- 
nities for picking from the trees of others are 
almost irresistible ; and when they do this thing 
forbidden, the parent, and not the children, 
should be held responsible. Children brought 
up among fruits, when otherwise morally in- 
structed, will seldom if ever pilfer fruit from 
another’s trees; so that fruits, in addition to pro- 
ducing health and happiness, may increase the 
sum total of honesty in a community. 

No one who has a plot of ground of his own 
should neglect to plant some kinds of fruit, the 
Strawberry being the most available and most 
certain. In my own experience of more than 
thirty successive years we have not had a total 
failure, but generally fair to good crops. It is 
the earliest of all fruits, and no other is more 
delicious. One year from planting will bring a 
full crop, and the quantity of berries that have 
been produced from a given area is to some 
persons incredible. Any soil that will yield 
a good crop of potatoes, weil prepared, will an- 
swer for strawberries. Plant in rows three and 
a half feet apart and about two feet in the row. 
Keep the rows clean of weeds and well dressed, 
and generally you will have full matted beds 
in one season. Or, plant in rows two feet apart 
and fifteen inches in the row, keeping off run- 
ners and clean of weeds, and you will have 
large growth in one season, yielding a full crop. 
A slight covering in winter with straw or strawy 
manure, or even rubbish, will prevent injury 
from severe freezing. A covering of snow will 
also protect the plants. 

Next in order come Raspberries which, 
planted three feet by six, keeping down all 
sprouts the same as the weeds except four to 
six in the hill, will bring a light crop the second 
season and a full crop the third. 

Blackberries should be planted four by seven 
or eight feet and treated in the same way as 
raspberries. Currants and gooseberries should 
not be omitted, even in a small collection of 
fruits. Peaches, Cherries and Plums flourish 
best in light, porous soils, while the Apple and 
Pear will flourish best in clay soils. At the 
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same time all trees will become adapted, to 

some extent, to various soils and conditions. 

Planting and subsequent care, however, are 
the most important points. Never plant trees 
when the ground is too wet or too dry. The 
latter may be remedied by watering. In select- 
ing and planting always choose yood roots with 
indifferent top in preference to a fine top with 
few or poor roots. At planting always prune 
the branches so as to balance with the roots, 
since some of the latter are always lost in dig- 
ging from the nursery. Small trees are in- 
variably more certain to grow than large ones, 
since the larger the tree the greater the loss of 
roots from digging. Never plant trees much 
deeper than they stood in the nursery. 

We are often asked, ‘‘ When is the best time 
to plant, spring or fall?’ In my opinion and 
experience, one is as good as the other. In 
the fall as soon as the foliage drops, and in the 
spring as early as possible, provided the 
ground is in good condition. Many a tree is 
“killed with kindness.”” Never mix manure 
or any other rubbish with the soil at planting. 
Only pure earth is required, but as a mulch or 
top-dressing such material will always be bene- 
ficial; in fact I consider it an important re- 
quisite to successful planting. This will keep 
the earth beneath moist, which is far better 
than continuous watering, as a tree may be 
injured by excessive watering as well as by ex- 
cessive drouth. In a yard or lawn where a 
mulch is unsightly, the next best thing is the 
stirring of the surface soil around the tree every 
few days. No grass or sod should be allowed 
to grow close around a newly-planted tree, any 
more than around a stalk of corn, at least not 
until it is firmly rooted, since a tree will always 
grow more thrifty in cultivated ground than in 
grass or sod. 

In planting fruits of any kind I am not dis- 
posed to recommend special varieties, since 
there are so many well-established ones that 
the prospective planter can hardly go amiss, if 
he will observe what succeeds well in his 
vicinity, or on similar soils and situations; but I 
would advise to avoid novelties, especially 
high-priced ones, unless the buyer has both 
time and means to bestow upon them. Of 
course, we would not now have the improved 
fruits in variety except by the introduction of 
novelties, but the testing of them is much like a 
lottery. Those prizes are few and far between 
which prove to be much superior to what we 
already have. 

In connection with what may be strictly 
termed fruit culture, I would advise nut culture, 
at the head of which I would place the chest- 
nut, of which several improved varieties have 
been introduced of late, and more will be forth- 
coming. Following, in order, I would place in 
importance the English walnut, shellbark, 
pecan, black walnut and butternut. Among 
all these are superior varieties, and all are sus- 
ceptible of further improvement. Filberts and 
chinquapins are simply large shrubs, but are 
quite prolific and may be grown where it is not 

,_. advisable to plant trees of large growth. I have 
never seen the chinquapin except in its wild 
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state, but it is, no doubt, susceptible of cultiva- 
tion and improvement. Although the smallest 
of the nuts above mentioned, it is, in my opinion, 
the most delicious of all, and extremely prolific 
in its native condition. 

The indications are that nut culture will, in 
the near future, become an important factor in 
tree-planting, and not simply as luxuries but as 
food. Many of our mountain slopes and hill- 
sides, not susceptible of cultivation, may and no 
doubt will be made productive far above what 
they now are, not by deforesting but largely by 
reforesting and food production at the same 
time. The beauty as well as the utility of for- 
ests is becoming appreciated more and more as 
civilization advances and knowledge increases, 
But who dreams of a fruitful forest? Allow me 
just here to predict that it is coming. The 
nucleus is already formed and the work already 
begun. 

And now, in conclusion, may I be allowed to 
impress most earnestly the importance of in- 
structing the young in the knowledge of Botany. 
Many teachers are competent—and many more 
should be—to instruct their pupils in this noble 
branch of knowledge. Nothing will arouse the 
attention of children more than to see and to 
have explained to them the deeply interesting 
processes of nature in the development of 
leaves, buds, blossoms, fruit, and seeds. How. 
keenly they observe when shown how the 
sepals and petals of the flower protect the 
embryo of the future fruit or seed; or when 
shown the process of fructification—how the 
anthers of the stamens cast their pollen upon 
the stigma of the pistil, through which it is con- 
veyed to the ovary, and so fructifies the ovule 
that it is developed into a fruit or seed having 
power to reproduce its kind; and further, when 
shown how cross-fertilization and hybridization 
may be effective, and new varieties obtained 
thereby. What such lessons might produce in 
the bringing forth of new and valuable varieties 
of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, in addition to 
a love for the beautiful and useful, we can only 
imagine. They would certainly create a love 
for the country, and would deepen the enjoy- 
ment of country life, instead of that lack of in- 
terest in the farm and farm-life, amounting at 
times even to weariness and disgust, and that 
longing for the city and city life unfortunately 
too common in these days. 

I have not alluded to the planting of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and flowers, since we have 
a combination of both in fruit-bearing trees; for 
what is more ornamental than an apple, pear, 
peach, apricot or cherry tree in full bloom? 
And few things are more delightful for their 
fragrance than the apple. When laden with 
ripe fruit, all of them have beauty and utility 
combined. These descriptions, it may be said, 
are fair on paper, but that fruit-growing has 
also its disappointments. We grant it, knowing 
well that the time has come when, if we wish to 
succeed in growing these desirable products, we 
must fight insect enemies and fungoid diseases. 

But Eden lost is not to be won again, without 
watchful care and strenuous effort, and the 
prize is ‘‘ worthy the sweat of the noble.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Afril 14th, 1891. } 
HE following action by the Convention of 
Principals of the State Normal Schools, 
held in the rooms of this Department, February 
4th, 1891, in reference to the qualifications for 
admission and the course and term of study, is 

approved: 

All candidates for the Junior Class must pass 
the State Examination in June. No student 
who has been denied admission to, or who has 
been rejected from, the Junior Class of any 
State Normal School, can be admitted to the 
Junior Class of any other State Normal School 
during the same year. 

The following shall constitute a Post-graduate 
Course of one year for those who have success- 
fully completed the Elementary Course of in- 
struction : 

1. Mathematics.— Solid Geometry, Plane Trig- 
onometry, and Surveying. 

2. Latin.—Three books of Czsar and three 
books of Virgil. 

3. Pedagogy.—Advanced Psychology, Moral 


. Philosophy, Logic, Practice in Teaching, a care- 


ful reading of ‘‘Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers,” Fitch’s ‘“‘Lectures on Teaching,’ and 
Payne's ‘‘ Contributions to the Science of Edu- 
cation,” with written notes and criticisms. 

4. Natural Science.—Chemistry, Zoology, and 
Astronomy. 

5. History and Literature.—General History, 
History of English and American Literature, 
with a careful study of four classics with written 
notes and criticisms, and a course of general 


reading. D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





ITS PUBLICATION REQUIRED BY LAW. 





THE law entitled ‘“‘An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of School Boards,’’ should not be disre- 


’ garded by Boards of Directors in any part of the 


State. The penalty named in the act may seem 
severe, but the duty is an important one. The 
act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of School Directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past vear, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form fxd- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
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or printed hand bills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested ; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

SEc. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts ef acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 


-— 
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NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 








HE annual examinations of the several State 
Normal Schools for graduation and for the 
admission of students to the Senior class will be 
held during the month of June upon the dates 
named, as follows: 

JUNE 2.— West Chester: Prof. Davis and 
Supts. Slotter and Foster. Kufzfown: Prof. 
Eckels and Supts. Weiss and Baer. 

JuNE 9.—Mansfield: Prof. Snyder and Supts. 
Ryan and Transeau. SP/oomsburg: Prof. Lyte 
and Supts. Johnson and Harpel. Ldindboro: 
Prof. Maltby and Supts. Wright and Missimer. 

JUNE 16.—Shippensburg: Prof. Noss and 
Supts. Rudy and Keith. SUippery Rock: Prof. 
Philips and Supts. McCollough and Luckey. 
Lock Haven: Prof. Thomas and Supts. Etters 
and Miss Herrick. 

JUNE 23.— Caitfornia: Prof. Welsh and Supts. 
Herrington and Iams. C/arion: Prof. Cooper 
and Supts. Hughes and McNutt. Millersville: 
Prof. Eldon and Supts. Brenneman and Hoff- 
man, 

JuNE 30.— /ndiana: Prof. Schaeffer and 
Supts. Hugus and Bowser. 

Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are invited to be present at the 
examination in their respective districts. 

The expenses of the members of the Board - 
of Examiners will be paid by the State. No 
one appointed as a member of the Board can 
be absent without securing the services of 
another person, of the same class, and all such 
changes shall be subject to the approval of the 
Department. 

Each student must receive four affirmative 
votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 
tions will be in force: 

1. The examination must be strictly private, 
no person being admitted except the members 
of the Faculty and the Board of Trustees. 

2. The voting must be done by ballot. 
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3. The result of the examinations must be ! building on the site of the old one destroyed by 


announced by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—M/athematics, including 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Second— 
Natural Sciences, including Natural Philosophy, 
Botany, and Physiology and Hygiene. Third— 
Language, including Spelling, Reading, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric and the elements of Latin, 
Fourth — Historical Sciences, including Geo- 
graphy, History of the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States. Fifth—/vro- 
Sessional Studies, including Mental Philosophy, 
Methods of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent required, 
and for the length of time named in the course 
of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
guested to make a thorough, personal, prelimi- 
nary examination of the classes, in their several 
schools, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room 
furnished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient 
quantity of unruled paper in half sheets, about 
eight by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening 
the sheets together, and suitable pencils for 
writing. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hopes to find at all the schools the minutes of 
the proceedings of the several boards of examin- 
ers which have held sessions at these schools, 
including complete lists of all students recom- 
mended for examination. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


N. B.—Applicants for admission into the Senior 
class must present themselves on one of the 
dates named in circular, as the fall examinations 
have been discontinued. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMS—Supt. Thoman: The schools of the 
county, with a few exceptions, have closed. A 
number of teachers’ normal classes are about to 
be organized in several sections of the county, 
among them the following: Gettysburg, Littles- 
town, New Oxford, East Berlin and York 
Springs. All of them are specially intended for 
the preparation of young men and women for 
the profession of teaching. It affords me great 
pleasure to say that the teachers who have 
charge of these schools are very active, pro- 
ficient, and earnest instructors; we may, there- 
fore, expect much good to be derived from 
them, and more particularly that a better corps 
of teachers will be found in our schools in the 
near future. This, indeed, is a matter for con- 
gratulation, 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton; The Board of 
Wilkinsburg has erected a handsome brick 





fire about a year ago. It contains fifteen school 
rooms, a principal’s office, and a teachers’ 
room. Each room is supplied with suitable 
cloak room, water and washstand. It is heated 
and ventilated throughout by the Smead-Rutan 
system, and is, on the whole, perhaps the best 
large school building in the western part of the 
State. It is two stories high and is surmounted 
by an excellent clock. The plan of the build- 
ing is entirely different from any other in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. It somewhat resembles a 
hollow square, with the inner court arched over 
and lighted from above by a large sky-light; 
this court or hall is open from the floor to the 
dome. The rooms on the second floor open 
upon a platform nine feet wide, which extends 
around the inner court—a balcony with a balus- 
trade finished at the top by a brass railing. It 
is reached by a double stairway from the first 
floor. In short, it is a beautiful building, com- 
fortable and commodious, adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was erected. It represents 
not only the wisdom and enterprise of the 
Board, but also the progressive educational 
spirit of the community. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Held a Local In- 
stitute at Hartzell school-house. There was a 
large attendance of directors and citizens—much 
interest and a good meeting. Eight examina- 
tions for certificates of graduation have been 
held in as many different townships; there 
were forty applicants in all ; sixteen passed and 
received certificates. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Schools for the most 
part have closed. In the main, good work has 
been done. The attendance has not been good, 
because of the bad weather and sickness. 
Teachers, with but few exceptions, have given 
satisfaction. My address hereafter will be Bed- 
ford instead of Schellsburg, as formerly. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman : One Local Institute 
was held this month at Birdsboro. It was the 
largest held in the county this term. Seventy- 
eight teachers, thirty-five directors, and about 
600 citizens attended. These local gatherings 
do more towards creating a favorable sentiment 
for popular education than any other means 
ever tried. The Cumru directors built a very 
commodious two-room school-house in Mohns- 
ville. The schools have been graded. This 
Board has done its duty. Most of the country 
schools closed this month. We have reports 
from sixty-four schools, in which money was 
collected to found libraries. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The public schools of 
Duncansville were presented with an American 
flag by the citizens of the town. The presenta- 
tion was made with appropriate exercises, con- 
sisting of addresses relating to the work and 

rogress of our common schools and the sing- 
ing of national airs. Many of our schools are 
closed. 

BuTLER—Supt. McCollough: The majority 
of our schools have closed. Generally speak- 
ing they have all done very successful work. 
Some of the districts have extended their term 


to eight months, and we hope that all others 


will follow their example. One hundred and 
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twenty-five pupils graduated from the common 
school course, and will receive diplomas. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The Local Institute, 
held under the auspices of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Solebury and New Hope, at the latter 

lace, was a large and enthusiastic meeting. 

he schools in the six-months districts are now 
closed, and many of the teachers are now at 
the Normal Schools. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The South Fork 
Ind. District has been abolished, and three 
new districts created, viz., Portage boro’, Mor- 
rellville boro’, and Dale boro’. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: The examination 
of the senior class of the Emporium High 
School was conducted by the County Superin- 
tendent, and three of the Protestant ministers of 
the place. Six young ladies will graduate. 
Prof. Harry F. Stouffer has done most excellent 
work as principal. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: A very interesting 
Local Institute including Gregg, Haines, Miles, 
Millheim and Penn districts, was held at Mill- 
heim. D. H. Fortney, Esq., was present Friday 
evening, and for two and a half hours kept a 
very fine audience highly interested on ‘‘ The 
Relation of School Directors to Schools.” 
Among the subjects discussed during Saturday’s 
session were Free Text-books and Compulsory 
Education. The teachers and directors present 
expressed themselves in unmistakable terms as 
in favor of free text books; they are also of opin- 
ion that our School Laws should contain a com- 
pulsory act. They very vigorously oppose the 
idea of the State printing text-books. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Pocopson Town- 
ship has furnished Baker's School with individ- 
ual desks and a new floor. ‘The Franklin 
schools have increased their library by thirty 
volumes. Reading Tables in country schools 
are becoming common. The last Local Insti- 
tute of the season was held at Kennett Square. 
Deep interest was manifested in the Savings 
Banks and Manual Training as presented by 
Dr. G. M. Philips and Rev. F. A. Hinkley. 
We now have manual training successfully 
taught in eleven rural schools, and consider it 
no longer an experiment. We trust the num- 
ber of schools may be doubled by another year. 

CoLUuMBIA—Supt. Johnston: An interesting 
Local Institute was held in Berwick. An enter- 
tainment was given the previous evening by Prin- 
cipal Richardson, of the Berwick High School, 
and his pupils. Although the weather was un- 
favorable, yet an attentive and appreciative 
audience listened to the excellent talks given 
by Mrs. Alma Sager Welsh and Prof. Hartline 
of the Bloomsburg Normal School, and others. 
This is the fifth meeting we have had this year. 
Great interest has been manifested and we feel, 
therefore, that some good has been accom- 
plished. 

CUMBERLAND— Supt. Beitzel: Educational 
meetings were held in North Middleton, Inde- 
pendent, and New Cumberland, all of which 
were well attended. All but a few of the 


schools in the rural districts are closed. Quite 
a iarge number of teachers and prospective 
teachers will attend the C. V. State Normal 
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School during the spring term. A number of 
summer schools will be opened throughout the 
county. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The children of 
the Upland secondary schools gave an enter- 
tainment from which they realized a consider- 
able sum with which to start a school library. 
This makes twenty-one libraries in the public 
schools of the county. In this respect, Radnor 
is the banner township, having six libraries with 
692 volumes. The teachers find these libraries 
of great benefit to their pupils, They not only 
aid in cultivating a taste for reading a better 
class of literature, but stimulate the pupils to 
greater earnestness in their studies. Schools 
have been opened in the new building recently 
completed in Folsom, Ridley township. The 
building is a two-story brick, containing four 
large and well-lighted rooms. It is heated from 
the cellar, and supplied with slate blackboard 
and patent furniture. It is in every way in 
keeping with other fine buildings erected by 
this same Board. On the evening of Tuesday, 
March 24th, one hundred and three men, who 
went to the Rockdale public schools prior to 
1870, met at the old school house and held a 
reunion. It was a remarkable gathering of 
men, successful in all the professions and vari- 
ous walks of life, many of whom had finished 
their education in the public schools. A num- 
ber of them engaged in the games they used 
to enjoy, and many were the incidents related 
of past school-days. A very interesting pro- 
gramme was carried out and an elaborate ban- 
quet enjoyed. A permanent organization was 
effected and an annual meeting will be held. 
Such a meeting is unusual, and it speaks very 
emphatically of the good impressions made by 
the public schools of that day. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The schools in 
the rural districts are nearly all closed. We 
have had a remarkably pleasant and profitable 
term, 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Rudy: Supt. Shim- 
mell, Huntingdon boro’, held his first Local 
Institute, March 21st. There was a large at- 
tendance of teachers and citizens. The work 
done was both entertaining and instructive. 
The Brethren’s Normal College began its spring 
term, March 23d, with a flattering enrollment 
of students. 

JuntaTa.—Supt. Carney: Our schools are all 
closed now, except two or three, in which the 
teachers were for a time incapacitated by sick- 
ness. The term, in a few townships, extended 
into April, which I think is a mistake in country 
districts, as the roads are bad; and more or less 
“moving ” has to be done which causes a lack 
of interest. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: A Local Insti- 
tute was held at Glenburn ; the attendance was 
good and the meeting a success. Also one at 
Moscow; at least twenty-five teachers were 
present. Addresses were made by Supt. 
Fowler, of Dunmore; J. C. Taylor, of Scranton ; 
R. N. Davis, of Archbald, and others. The 
new school building in Blakely has been com- 
pleted and is now occupied. The new building 
in Fell township has also been completed and 
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Two teachers will be 
employed in this building. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: I have examined 
promotion classes in the schools of Palmyra, 
Jonestown, Fredericksburg, Myerstown, Schaef- 
ferstown, Richland and Newmanstown and held 
six examinations of applicants for the public 


will be opened at once. 


school diploma. Quite a number of pupils 
presented themselves for this examination, most 
of whom acquitted themselves very creditably, 
showing that our schools are doing efficient 
work. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: The schools in the 
six months districts closed about April 18. In 
general they were very successful. Consider- 
able sickness among the children prevented 
regular attendance. The joint local institute at 
Bethlehem was well attended. Preparations 
are being made for the erection of a number of 
school-houses during the summer. Some young 
people having teaching in view are attending 
State Normal Schools and other higher institu- 
tionsof learning. A numberof our best teachers 
will teach summer or private schools and organ- 
ize normal classes. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: Butler township 
repainted three houses, replastered one, put 
slate boards into four, and furnished seven 
reading charts, one music chart, and one ana- 
tomical chart. ‘The secretary visits each school 
at least once a month. A graded schooi is 
maintained at Drums, where all pupils of the 
township of advanced grade may attend. 
The schools generally are doing good work. 
Sugarloaf township erected a new building at 
Seybertsville to take the place of the one 
burned down last year, It is a very good 
building and well arranged. The Secretary 
visits the schools monthly. The teachers are 
doing good work. The directors of Kingston 
township have decided to add a month to the 
term. The schools of Foster will be kept open 
ten months. | find nearly all the teachers are 
taking some educational paper and are en- 
deavoring to keep abreast with the best edu- 
cational thought of the day. Local Institutes 
were held at Kingston and Shickshinny, both 
of which were interesting and instructive. 

LycominG—Supt. Lose: An examination for 
the Common School Diploma was held in 
nearly all the districts of the county March 14th. 
The questions were prepared by the County 
Superintendent, and forwarded to the Secretary 
of each School Board. The Secretary notified 
the teachers of his district when and where the 
examination would be held, and delivered to 
them the questions on the morning of the ex- 
amination day. The papers, after they had 
been examined and graded by the teachers and 
a director of the district, were forwarded to the 
Teachers’ Exchange, where a committee of five 
teachers and the County Superintendent re- 
examined them and awarded the diplomas. 
Fifty-seven pupils succeeded in passing the ex- 
amination. The object of the examination is to 


induce pupils to remain in school until they 

shall have completed 

studies. 
MERCER—Supt. Hess: During the month 


the common school 
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examinations for graduation from the common 
school course were held by committees of three 
leading teachers at seven convenient points 
within the county. One hundred and seventy- 
two candidates presented themselves for exam- 
ination, of whom one hundred and five received 
diplomas. West Salem and Hickory, with 
about twenty schools each, have decided on a 
continuous term for next year. It is claimed by 
many that the work done in our country schools 
was never more satisfactory than during the 
term just closed. 

Montour—Supt. Steinbach: Miss Mary 
Hughes, first assistant in the Danville High 
School, died March 30th. Her entire life was 
spent in the work of education. For half a 
century she was a student and teacher. Her 
work as a teacher was very thorough, and ail 
who received instruction at her hands will long 
remember her. She was a devoted member of 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church. A consistent Christ- 
ian, ‘‘dying in the faith,” she passed, as we 
believe, from earthly scenes into the pres- 
ence of the Great Master to share the rewards 
of life eternal. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: All but a few graded 
schools are closed. The year has been a suc- 
cessful one. Three pupils graduated from the 
Marysville High School. Appropriate com- 
mencement exercises were held in the Reformed 
Church. The performance of the graduates 
reflected credit upon themselves and their 
school. State Supt. Waller delivered an inter- 
esting and instructive address, and the County 
Superintendent presented the _ diplomas. 
Bloomfield Academy opened with about sixty 
students. Many teachers have gone to the 
different normal schools. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: The winter session of 
the County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Roulet. Two ‘ Locals’’ were held in March, 
at Austinand at Ulysses. Teachers and citizens 
have shown commendable interest in these 
meetings this year. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: A Normal de- 
partment will be opened at the Missionary 
Institute, Selinsgrove, April 6th. Mr. H. S. 
Stetler, who taught in Middleburgh for a num- 
ber of years, has moved to Akron, Ohio; and 
Mr. A. M. Wonder, of Freeburg, has accepted 
a position in Central Pennsylwania College at 
New Berlin. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The Directors of 
the county held their annual convention at 
Somerset. Although the attendance was not 
so large, yet the districts were well represented, 
and the meeting probably the best of the kind 
ever held. A permanent Directors’ Association 
was formed. The free text-book system was 
most heartily endorsed, and county uniformity 
was ordered to be continued. The majority of 
the directors favored district supervision, and 
all agreed in asking for a larger State appropri- 
ation. Deputy Supt. Houck was present and 
rendered most valuable service. 

WARKEN—Supt. Putnam: Local Institutes 
were held at Sugar Grove, Tidioute, and Glade. 
At Sugar Grove the meeting covered two even- 
ing and one day session. On Friday evening, 
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- Supt. Rogers, of the schools of Jamestown, 








New York, made an excellent address, and the 
County Superintendent gave a short review of 
the school work in this county. Saturday even- 
ing, Supt. McGowan, of the Warren schools, 
gave an instructive talk on ‘‘ The Phonograph,” 
Large audiences were the order, and much 
interest was manifested. The day session was 
devoted to the discussion of practical questions 
relating to school-room work. Nearly all the 
teachers of the township were present, with 
many from other districts. At Tidioute, the 
manual training department was the centre of 
interest. The work done there was on exhibi- 
tion, with a class of girls busy at their benches, 
showing just how the work goeson. Specimens 
of free hand and mechanical drawing were 
also displayed. Many of the citizens were .in 
attendance. The reputation of Tidioute as an 
educational centre is well deserved, as the work 
of the schools amply demonstrates. The Glade 
meeting was devoted to purely Institute work. 
Papers on many subjects of interest to teachers 
were presented. The Glade School Board has 
done much during the past few years in behalf 
of educational progress, as their fine buildings 
and good schools will testify. The Institutes 
are awakening the people to the needs of the 
schools, and advancement will surely follow. 
The attendance is always good. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy: Graduating exer- 
cises of a high order were held at the Starrucca 
graded school. The schools visited this month 
were found in a very satisfactory condition. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: In- 
stead of the usual day set apart for the consid- 
eration of the life and works of some eminent 
author, the 26th of March was observed as 
Pennsylvania Day. Everything pertaining to 
the history and resources of the State was 
drawn upon: the manners and customs of the 
aborigines and early colonists, Swedes, Ger- 
mans, Scotch-Irish and English; men of note 
in science, art, literature and statesmanship; 
battles and battle-fields and other places of note; 
the railroads, oil-fields, manufactures, forests 
and animals ; in short, for two weeks previous, 
teachers and scholars ransacked every nook 
and corner for information with a zest rarely 
witnessed. The information thus gained was 
embodied in carefully prepared essays, which, 
together with the reading of choice selections 
mainly from Pennsylvania writers, and the 
singing of patriotic songs, constituted the exer- 
cises of the day. The essays referred to con- 
tain a great amount of information about the 
dear old Keystone State not readily found any- 
where else. Both teachers and pupits are to be 
commended for the zeal and labor bestowed 
upon the work. It has proved to be one of the 
most interesting and valuable general exercises 
we have ever had. 

HazLe Twre., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: 
Mr. J. A. Campbell, teacher of the intermediate 
school at Stockton, died during the month, and 
is succeeded by Ella Duffy. Out of respect to 
the memory of a fellow-member, the regular 
district Institute meeting was adjourned and the 
teachers attended the funeral in a body.: 
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LEBANON.—Supt. Boger: On account of the 
crowded condition of two of our Boys’ Primary 
schools aggregating 200 pupils, the Board has 
been obliged to open a new school, renting a 
hall for the purpose. We issued to our schools 
March 13th, the first free supply of slates, pens, 
pencils, ink, paper, etc. We believe that this 
will facilitate and improve our school work. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Miller: The Prang Sys- 
tem of Form Study and Drawing, under the 
supervision of Miss Stella Skinner, special in- 
structor, is being very successfully introduced 
into our schools, 

NEw BRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: We are still 
working along the old lines, but believe that 
we are steadily improving in system, methods, 
and education in general. The educational 
spirit in Beaver county is certainly a living 
reality. In the latter part of February, the 
superintendents and principals of the county 
held a meeting in Beaver for the purpose of 
organizing a Teachers’ Association. It was a 
success, and we propose holding a summer 
school of methods here during the month of 
August, which will be under the direction of the 
Association. We intend to bring four or five of 
the best instructors in the land to our county, 
and propose to have one of the best schools 
ever held in this part of the State. We have in 
this valley a very large number of graded 
schools, and it is right that we should organize 
a school here for the special benefit of our own 
teachers. 

PLYMOUTH Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Prof. Gildea: 
The teachers of the tenth local district of Lu- 
zerne County held a profitable Institute at 
Kingston. Many teachers from surrounding 
districts were also present. An interesting and 
instructive programme was carried out. The 
people of Kingston displayed the generous hos- 
pitality for which they are justly celebrated, in 
providing accommodations for all teachers that 
attended from a distance. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: A number of 
maps and charts were added to our supply of 
apparatus, and sets of instructive supplementary 
readers were purchased for each grade. Quite 
a large number of volumes were added to the 
pedagogical libraries of the several buildings. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. Shull: Our district, 
during the last four months, has been afflicted 
with about all the ills to which children are 
liable. The percentage in some of the schools 
has been below 60 for several months. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The spirit of 
school.room decoration is abroad in some of 
our schools. Recently each grammar school 
placed upon its walls two portraits of eminent 
men and a handsome clock. The C class of 
the High School, following in the footsteps of 
its predecessors, has presented to the school a 
fine large engraving, representing ‘The First 
Prayer in Congress.” There are now six fine 
portraits and engravings upon the walls of the 
High School rooms, gifts of the last six classes 
that entered the school; Dr. E. E. Higbee, Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham, Thaddeus Stevens, Longfel- 
low, Washington and His Generals, and the 
picture mentioned above. 
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WHITE BLOSSOMS. 


Moderato Grazioso. 


1. Underneath the May-tree’s snow-white blos-som, Often have we wandered, you and _ I, 
2. Underneath the May-tree mem-’ry lin- gers Fondly o’er the bliss two hearts confessed, 


2. 


List’ning to the mill stream’s softest whisper, Like a dream serene - ly lid - ing by. 
When the future seemed so bright and love-ly, As the sun in splendor sank to rest. 


Happy, happy moments, far too fleeting, Softest whispers loved so well ; Hearts with joy, with joy, to- 
Fairest, fairest blossoms fade and wither, Life’s sweet May toosoon is gone; Can, oh, can the hearts once 


geth-er beating, Ten-der se-crets oft would tell; weetest secrets oft would tell. 
thus to- gether Cold and loveless fade a- lone? Cold and loveless fade a - lone? 
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Underneath the May-tree’s snow-white blos-som, Oft-en have we wandered, you and I, 


| 
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List’ning to the mill-stream’s softest mu - sic, Like a dream, serene-ly glid-ing by. 
. a. o~ 











